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Detail  of  studio  model  of  memorial  statue  to  Mary  Dyer  by  the 
Quaker  sculptress,  Sylvia  Shaw  Judson.  The  statue  was  erected 
on  the  grounds  of  the  State  House  In  Boston  In  July  1959. 
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FOREWORD 


The  span  of  three  hundred  years  is  a  long  time,  at  least  in 
American  church  history.  A  few  local  congregations  may  per¬ 
haps  trace  their  ancestry  back  that  far  without  interruption,  but 
few  if  any  regional  associations  on  this  continent  can  match  the 
antiquity  of  the  New  Eng  land  Quakers.  The  first  of  their  General 
or  Yearly  Meetings  of  which  we  know  took  place  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  in  June,  1661.  There  are  in  fact  several  independent  refer¬ 
ences  to  it.  Its  tercentenary  is  marked  this  year  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  fresh  review  of  antecedent  and  subsequent  events 
up  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  surviving  relevant  facts  are  few.  Unfortunately  they 
seem  to  suggest  more  turbu  lence  than  one  connects  with  a  peace- 
loving  sect.  That  is  an  accident  of  history.  If  the  records  were 
less  out  of  proportion,  other  aspects  of  Quakerism  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors  could  have  been  rehearsed  to  correct  this  imbalance.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  contemporary  sources  are  largely  from  the  Quaker 
point  of  view,  whether  in  manuscript  or  in  a  score  of  printed 
quarto  pamphlets  of  "sufferings"  which  today  form  an  unusual 
and  precious  library  to  bibliographers  of  early  Americana.  If 
one  recognizes  the  controversial  and  partisan  nature  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  material,  he  wi  1 1  understand  that  it  has  not  been  here  select¬ 
ed  for  that  reason  nor  even  to  suggest  how  vastly  the  descendants 
of  both  sides  have  improved  in  morals  and  manners!  If  this 
chapter  of  history  is  to  be  recorded  at  all,  these  are  by  chance 
the  principal  available  data. 

The  conflicting  parties  had  from  our  present  perspective  much 
in  common  with  each  other  -  more  than  with  ourselves.  Much  of 
the  Quaker  viewpoint  had  been  in  the  original  character  of  the 
earlier  New  England  settlers.  Both  believed  earnestly  in  God's 
control  of  history  and  tried  to  read  in  contemporary  events  hints 
of  duty  or  the  "judgments"  that  marked  His  displeasure.  But  the 
evidence  was  ambiguous  and  was  interpreted  in  opposite  ways. 
On  September  14,  1675,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  troubles.  In¬ 
crease  Mather  wrote  in  his  diary,  "This  week  somebody  in  the 
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night  time  erected  a  pillar  over  the  Quaker  graves  (who  were 
hanged)  under  the  gallows  and  wrote,  etc.  .  .  This  is  an  ill 
omen.  11  He  thus  connects  two  events  that  will  be  recognized  as 
serving  in  the  following  narrative  somewhat  as  foci,  within  the 
longer  span  of  years. 

What  profit  is  there  in  reviving  these  memories?  A  century 
ago  Longfellow  was  slowly  composing  his  New  England  Tragedies 
in  which  he  brought  together, as  has  often  been  done,  the  Boston 
Quaker  episodes  of  this  volume  with  the  story  of  Salem  Witch¬ 
craft.  He  asked  the  same  question,  and  answered  it: 

'Why  touch  upon  such  themes?"  perhaps  some  friend 

May  ask,  incredulous:  "and  to  what  good  end? 

Why  drag  again  into  the  light  of  day 

The  errors  of  an  age  long  passed  away?" 

I  answer:  "For  the  lesson  that  they  teach: 

The  tolerance  of  opinion  and  of  speech. 

Hope,  Faith  and  Charity  remain,-  these  three: 

And  greatest  of  them  all  is  Charity.  " 

The  present  day  has  its  own  instances  of  fanaticism, intolerance 
and  mutual  misunderstanding.  The  ancient  story  should  call  our 
attention  to  these  contemporary  para  Mels  rather  than  arouse  parti¬ 
san  animosity  or  an  uneasy  conscience  directed  only  to  the  re¬ 
moter  past. 

The  story  may  profitably  be  retold  in  each  successive  gener¬ 
ation.  This  is  literally  what  Mary  Hoxie  Jones  is  heredoing  in 
succession  to  her  father's  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies  of 
just  fifty  yearsago.  By  her  personal  background  and  her  literary 
experience  she  was  a  most  appropriate  selection  for  the  task. 
She  has  faithfully  incorporated  the  slight  recent  additions  to  our 
factual  knowledge  of  the  story  and  has  told  it  with  understand- 
ingandwith  a  high  degree  of  objectivity.  Its  value  isnot  limited 
in  any  local  or  sectarian  way  to  the  heirs  of  the  early  Quaker 
New  England  tradition  for  whom  it  is  primarily  written. 
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PREFACE 


The  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England  was 
expected  to  cover  the  three  hundred  years  from  the  first  General 
Meeting  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  in  1661  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing  at  Brunswick,  Maine  in  1961,  plus  the  five  years  from  1656 
to  1661.  As  it  seemed  advisable  to  give  the  reader  some  back¬ 
ground  of  the  New  Eng  land  into  which  the  first  Quakers  arrived 
and  the  causes  for  the  hostility  which  greeted  them,  much  time 
has  been  spent  on  the  study  of  this  preliminary  period.  The  proj¬ 
ect,  which  I  assumed  far  too  casually  when  the  Tercentenary 
Committee  invited  me  to  write  the  history,  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  major  task. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1961  would 
have  no  anniversary  volume  unless  the  plan  was  changed  and, 
as  the  history  of  New  England  Quakerism  for  the  years  between 
1656  and  1 700  is  a  stirring  and  remarkable  chapter  by  itself, 
this  much  has  been  completed  for  the  Tercentenary  commemo¬ 
ration.  There  are  many  aspects  of  Quaker  testimonies  and  geo¬ 
graphical  development  which  have  been  omitted,  for  example 
in  the  latter  category,  the  island  of  Nantucket  and  the  state  of 
Maine.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  no  reference  to  Quaker  edu¬ 
cation,  the  testimonies  of  Friends  on  slavery,  race  relations  and 
the  strains  which  the  American  Revolution,  the  Civil  and  two 
World  Wars  brought  to  the  peace  testimony.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
omission  of  al  I  is  the  shining  galaxy  of  New  Eng  land  Quaker  men 
and  women  from  1700  to  1961  -  worthy  successors  to  Nicholas 
Upsall,  Mary  Dyer,  Edward  Wharton,  the  South  wicks,  Edward 
Wanton  and  Katherine  Scott,  all  of  whom  have  been  flags  and 
symbols  of  their  faith. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  and  its  Tercentenary  Committee  for  providing  me  with 
such  a  congenial  task  and  for  bearing  patiently  with  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  its  accomplishment. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  librarian  and  the  staff  of  the  Haverford 
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College  Library,  who  have  provided  me  with  a  place  to  work 
and  in  these  last  months  have  allowed  me  to  use  the  office  of 
Thomas  E.  Drake,  the  Curator  of  the  Quaker  Col  lection,  now 
on  sabbatical  leave.  The  Quaker  Collection  in  the  Treasure 
Room  has  been  put  at  my  disposal  and  has  provided  a  wealth  of 
material  for  my  undertaking. 

Frederick  B.  Tolies  of  Swarthmore  College,  Ruth  H.  Smith 
of  Pendle  Hill,  George  A.  Set  leek,  Daisy  N.  Newman  and 
Frances  C  Ferris  have  read  the  manuscript  in  some  or  all  of  its 
various  stages,  from  worse  to  better.  Their  criticisms  and  com¬ 
ments  have  been  invaluable. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  been  my  most  constant,  patient  and 
adviser.  He  has  spent  long  hours  guiding  my  sometimes  falter¬ 
ing  efforts  in  research  and  in  writing.  His  demands  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  accuracy,  clarity  and  simplicity  are  inexorable,  but  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  these  demands  which  are  in  keeping  with  the 
heritage  described  in  these  pages  and  with  the  kind  of  Quakerism 
to  which  all  of  us  aspireo  He  represents  a  remarkable  bridge 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  the  Then  and  the  Now. 

Acknowledgement  is  gratefully  made  for  permission  granted 
by  Harper  and  Brothers  to  use  a  quotation  taken  from  "Friends 
for  300  Years”  by  Howard  Brinton  (1952). 

An  explanation  of  the  dates  which  appear  in  this  book  is 
taken  from  John  L.  Nickall's  Preface,  p.  xiii,  to  The  Journal 
of  George  Fox. 

"Dates  which  appear  in  the  sources  are  /generally/  given 
in  the  form  in  which  they  occur,  viz.  the  Old  Style  or  Julian 
calendar  in  use  in  seventeenth-century  England.  Their  modern 
equivalents  in  our  New  Style  or  Gregorian  calendar  adopted  in 
1752  are  added  in  /~  /  immediately  after  each  date.  The  ap¬ 
parent  discrepancy  is  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  those 
documents  which  were  dated  in  the  Quaker  manner,  i.  e.  by  the 
number  of  the  month  instead  of  the  name.  .  .  Dates  added 


editorially  are  in  modern  style  only.  By  the  Julian  calendar 
.  .  .  the  year  began  with  the  25th  March.  Documents  dated 
from  1st  January  to  24th  March,  therefore,  may  easily  be  mis¬ 
read  by  a  year.  The  Gregorian  calendar,  beginning  the  year 
with  1st  January,  had  been  in  use  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe 
since  1582.  Many  people,  therefore,  in  writing  dates  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March,  gave  also  the  New  Style  year  as  we  1 1, 
as  ecg0  1st  February  1660/1;  the  second  year  gives  us  the  his¬ 
torical  date.  " 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  simplify  the  complicated  dating 
throughout  these  pages  and  to  keep  the  dates  consistent.  Spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  in  many  of  the  quotations  have  been  modern¬ 
ized.  Omissions  are  indicated  by  .  .  .;  words  added  for  the 
sale  of  clarity  are  indicated  by  /  /. 

A  complete  bibliography  has  not  been  included  since  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  appear  to  be  adequate.  I  have 
kept  a  card  index  of  all  the  books  which  I  have  read  and  used; 
The  list  which  follows  will  indicate  specific  editions  used, 
(designated  thus:  /  /),  abbreviations  and  descriptions  of 
manuscripts.  /MSS./" 

George  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1 854— 
1874,  /vol.  i,  1879V 

A.  R.  Barclay  MSS. ,  a  collection  of  250  original  letters  of  early 
Friends,  used  by  Abram  R.  Barclay,  now  at  Friends 
House,  London. 

Joseph  Besse,  A  Col  lection  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  Cal  led 
Quakers,  for  the  Testimony  of  a  Good  Conscience,  in 
two  volumes,  /vol.  ii,  1753./ 

BFHS/BFHA,  Bulletin  of  Friends  Historical  Society/Association, 
Phi  ladelphia,  beginning  in  1 906  as  Society  and  changed 
in  1923  to  Association. 
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George  Bishop,  New  England  Judged  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
London^  part  i  1661,  part  ii  1661.  /Phi ladelphia 

1 88 5j 

James  Bowden,  The  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America, 
in  two  volumes,  London  1850,  1854.  /vo I .  i . / 

John  Burnyeat,  Journal  of  Life  and  Gospel  Labours  of,  1691. 
/John  Barclay's  Select  Series,  vol.  vi,  1839./ 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West 
Indies,  vol.  9,  1675-1676,  edited  by  W.  Noel  Sains- 
bury,  London,  1893. 

CatonMSS.  iii,  a  bound  quarto  manuscript  volume  of  515  pages, 
some  of  which  are  missing,  written  in  William  Caton's 
hand,  now  at  Friends  House,  London. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  Journal,  Philadelphia  1749.  /Stereotype 
edition,  Philadelphia,  1 875. / 

Steven  Crisp  Collection,  305  Quaker  MSS.  belonging  to  Col¬ 
chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Colchester,  Essex,  England. 

William  Edmundson,  A  Journal,  Dublin  1715.  /second  edition, 
London,  1 774./ 

John  Fi<ske,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  1891.  /1 899./ 

L.  Violet  Hodgkin  (Holdsworth),  A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints,  Lon¬ 
don,  1917.  /T922  edition?/ 

JFHS,  Journal  of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  London. 

The  Journal  of  George  Fox,  edited  by  John  L.  Nickalls,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England  1952.  /This  edition  used  throughout 
unless  otherwise  noted./"" 
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Cotton  Mather,  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
H i story  of  New  England,  London,  1702.  /Hartford, 
Conn.,  1853,  vols.  i,  \\J 

Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  1661- 
1674,  edited  by  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Boston  1854= 

/vol.  iv,  parts  i  and  ii ./ 

John  Richardson,  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  that  Ancient  Servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  London,  1757.  /1 75&_/ 

William  Sewel,  The  History  of  the  Rise,  Increase  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  People  Called  Quakers,  Intermixed 
with  Several  Remarkable  Occurrences,  (m  Dutch) 

Amsterdam,  1717;  (in  English),  London,  1722.  /Phila¬ 
delphia,  2  vols.  1856,  Vol.  i.  History  of  the  People 
Called  Quakers./ 

Swarth,  MSS. ,  Swarthmore  manuscripts  are  a  collection  of  1400 
original  17th  century  letters  once  at  Swarthmore  Hall, 
Lancashire,  England,  now  in  Friends  House,  London. 

Roger  Williams,  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of 
Consc i ence  Discussed,  London,  1 644.  /edited  by 
Edward  Bean  Underhill,  London,  1848./ 

Ibid.  George  Fox  Digg'd  Out  of  His  Burrowes,  Boston  1676. 

/edited  by  J.  Lewis  Diman,  Narragansett  Club,  Rhode 
Island,  first  series,  vol.  v,  1872?/ 

John  Winthrop's  Journal,  John  Winthrop,  Esq. ,  History  of  New 

England  from  1630-  1649.  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  1825-6.  /edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson, 
New  York,  1908,  vols.  i,  ii./ 
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PROLOGUE 


“Mary  Dyer  was  brought  forth,  and  with  a  band  of  soldiers 
led  through  the  town  /of  Boston/,  the  drums  being  beaten  be¬ 
fore  and  behind  her,  and  so  continued,  that  none  might  hear 
her  speak  all  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  a- 
bout  a  mile.  With  this  guard  she  came  to  the  gallows,  and  be¬ 
ing  gone  up  the  ladder,  some  said  to  her  that,  if  she  would  re¬ 
turn,  she  might  come  down  and  save  her  life.  To  which  she  re¬ 
plied,  'Nay,  I  cannot,  for  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
I  came,  and  in  his  will  I  abide  faithful  to  the  death.  . .  . 

”‘l  came  to  keep  blood-guiltiness  from  you,  /citizens  of 
Boston/  desiring  you  to  repeal  the  unrighteous  and  unjust  law 
of  banishment  upon  pain  of  death,  made  against  the  innocent 
servants  of  the  Lord;  therefore  my  blood  will  be  required  at  your 
hands,  who  wilfully  do  it:  but  for  those  that  do  it  in  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  their  hearts,  I  desire  the  Lord  to  forgive  them.  I  came  to 
do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  in  obedience  to  his  will  I  stand, 
even  to  death.  1 

"Then  priest  /John/  Wilson  said,  'Mary  Dyer,  O  repent, 
O  repent,  and  be  not  so  deluded,  and  carried  away  by  the  de¬ 
ceit  of  the  devil.  1  To  this  Mary  Dyer  answered,  'Nay  man,  I 
am  not  now  to  repent.  ...  I  have  been  in  paradise  several  days.  ' 
In  this  well-disposed  condition.  .  .  she  was  turned  off,  and  died 
/on  June  1,  1660/,  a  martyr  of  Christ,  being  twice  led  to 
death.  .  .  . 

“Thus  this  honest,  valiant  woman  finished  her  days;  but  so 
hardened  were  these  persecutors,  that  /Humphrey  Atherton/  of 
the  court  said  scoffing ly,  'She  did  hang  as  a  flag  for  others  to 
take  example  by.  1  “  (1)  Rufus  Jones  called  her  “a  sign  and  a 
symbol  of  a  deathless  loyalty.  .  .  which  the  wayfaring  man  could 
read.  Her  death  showed,  as  did  also  the  deaths  of  the  other 
martyrs,  that,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  their  fundamental  be¬ 
liefs,  a  people  had  come  to/the  New  England/shores  who  were 


not  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  dangers  or  terrors  which  mortal 
man  could  devise,  who  were  pledged  to  loyalty  to  the  voice  of 
God  in  their  souls  and  ready  to  follow  it,  even  though  it  took 
them  to  the  hardest  suffering  and  death.  Every  martyr  was,  thus, 
in  truth  a  flag.  "  (2) 

In  July  1959  a  statue  (3)  of  this  remarkable  woman  was  e- 
rected  on  the  Massachusetts  State  House  grounds  in  Boston  to 
commemerate  her  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  her  re* 
fusal  to  submit  to  the  cruel  laws  passed  against  His  innocent 
servantSo  The  story  of  these  "innocent  servants"  is  an  extraor- 
dinary  one  and  necessitates  going  back,  even  beyond  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  to  the  discovery  of 
New  England  and  the  coming  of  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  to  its 
shores.  The  reasons  for  the  "bloody  laws"  as  the  17th  Century 
historian,  George  Bishop,  called  them,  seem  to  the  present-day 
readers  a  strange  manifestation  of  what  has  been  popularly  and 
mistakenly  considered  the  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col¬ 
ony  and  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  -  freedom  to  worship  God  and 
escape  from  oppression  in  the  old  country. 

New  Eng  land  has  been  thought  of  as  a  place  where  all  men 
were  free  to  worship  as  they  chose  and  all  types  of  religious  ex¬ 
pression  were  welcome.  But  this  was  far  from  the  truth,  and  how 
far  has  scarcely  been  realized  except  by  scholars  and  students 
of  this  early  period.  The  coming  of  the  first  Quakers  to  Boston, 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  -  two  apparently  harmless  women 
with  a  trunkful  of  books  and  papers,  -  in  1656  on  the  ship  Swal¬ 
low,  "caused  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  consternation  to  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay  .  .  as  if  the  town  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  some  imminent  danger,  by  the  arrival  of  two  quiet  and 
harmless  English  women,  and  a  special  council  was  convened.  " 
The  result  of  this  was  to  declare  the  two  women  "not  only  to  be 
transgressors  of  the  former  laws,  but  to  hold  very  dangerous, 
heretical,  and  blasphemous  opinions;  and  they  do  also  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  came  here  purposely  to  propagate  their  errors  and 
heresies,  bringing  with  them  and  spreading  here  sundry  books, 
wherein  are  contained  most  corrupt,  heretical,  and  blasphemous 
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doctrines,  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  here  professed 
amongst  us.  "  The  Council  had  no  alternative  except  to  order 
all  books  burned  and  the  two  women  confined  in  solitude  "to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  their  corrupt  opinions,  until  such  time 
as  they  be  delivered  aboard  of  some  vessel  to  be  transported  out 
of  the  country.  n  (4) 

"Such  was  the  entertainment,  "  said  William  Sewel,  "the 
Quakers  first  met  with  at  Boston,  and  that  from  a  people  who 
pretended,  that  for  conscience-sake,  they  had  chosen  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  America  before  the  wel I  cultivated  Old  England.  "  (5) 

Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  arrived  in  Boston  in  July  1656 
and  were  put  back  on  the  ship  Swallow  after  a  period  of  impris¬ 
onment  which  lasted  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
were  refused  food  and  drink  and  were  searched  for  marks  which 
might  indicate  that  they  were  witches.  Their  bodies  showed  no 
such  alignment  with  Satan  and  they  were  given  aid  through  the 
compassionate  intervention  of  a  Boston  resident,  Nicholas  Upsall, 
who  could  not  endure  to  see  such  cruelty.  He  gave  the  jailer 
five  shillings  a  week  to  provide  food  to  the  prisoners  "brought 
here,  "declared  Humphrey  Norton,  "in  the  will  of  God,  having 
been  made  sensible  of  the  cries  and  groans  of  his  seed,  which 
was  crying  unto  him  for  help  and  deliverance  under  cruel  bond¬ 
age.  "  (6) 

What  were  the  cries  and  groans  of  God's  seed  and  what  was 
the  cruel  bondage?  This  is  the  story  of  New  England  during  the 
years  from  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620  to  Plymouth;  the 
arrival  of  the  Puritans  in  1628  at  Salem;  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams  to  Providence  Plantations  in  1636;  of  Anne  Hutchinson 
to  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island  in  1637;  the  establishment  of  laws 
to  keep  Boston  clear  of  heretics,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Quakers 
in  1656. 

The  momentous  and  dramatic  years  from  1656  to  1700  cannot 
be  well  understood  without  the  background  history  of  how  New 
England  became  settled  and  why. 
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Notes  for  Prologue 


(1)  William  Sewel,  The  History  of  the  People  Called  Quakers, 
voL  i,  pp*  299-300* 

(2)  Rufus  Mo  Jones,  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies,  p*  89* 

(3)  Sylvia  Shaw  Judson,  member  of  Lake  Forest  Meeting,  ML, 
sculptor*  Mary  Dyer °s  statue  is  placed  in  a  position  paral  lei 
to  one  of  Ann  Hutchinson*  A  replica  of  Mary  Dyer  °s  statue 
is  to  be  placed  in  Philadelphia* 

(4)  James  Bowden,  The  History  of  Friends  in  America,  voi*  i, 
pp*  32-34.  (See  also  Joseph  Besse,  Collection  of  Sufferings 
of  People  Called  Quakers,  vol*  ii,  p*  178*) 

(5)  William  Sewel,  Op*  cit*,  p*  211* 

(6)  Humphrey  Norton,  New  Eng  land  °s  Ensigne,  p*  7. 
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Chapter  1 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

1 


The  first  white  men  to  land  upon  New  Eng  land  shores  were, 
as  far  as  Is  know,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  his  companions 
who  came  upon  an  area  in  1602  which  they  called  Cape  Cod. 
Captain  John  Weymouth  sailed  into  NewEngland  waters  in  1605 
and  in  1615  Captain  John  Smith  cruised  along  what  is  now  the 
Maine  coast,  landing  on  Monhegan,  ten  miles  out  to  sea,  where 
a  bronze  tablet,  erected  in  1914,  marks  the  tercentenary  of  his 
entry  into  the  part  of  the  new  world  which  he  named  NewEng¬ 
land.  This  remarkable  voyager  gave  a  full  description  of  New 
England  from  personal  observation,  which  together  with  maps 
and  charts,  had  been  published  in  1616,  four  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  left  Leyden. 

Six  years  after  New  England  received  its  name  from  Captain 
Smith,  the  Mayflower  arrived  at  Plymouth,  bringing  the  Pilgrims 
from  Holland,  along  with  their  fellow  voyagers  -  a  collection 
of  "saints  and  strangers"  (1)  whose  motives  varied  from  the  high¬ 
est  of  ideals  to  the  lowest  forms  of  opportunism.  Whatever  ac¬ 
count  one  may  read  of  the  Mayflower  expedition,  and  there  are 
many,  one  can  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  their  purpose 
was  to  find  and  found  a  New  Jerusalem.  The  fact  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  group  of  hardy,  strong-minded  men  and  women  left 
the  old  world  for  the  new.  By  some  miraculous  means,  large 
numbers  of  these  settlers  survived,  attracted  more  persons  from 
across  the  seas  until  New  England  established  itself  as  an  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  new  world. 

Tremendous  changes  were  taking  place  in  England  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  John  Wyclif's  translation 
of  the  Vulgate  Bible  into  English  brought  the  Scriptures  into 
some  homes  of  the  common  people.  Henry  the  Eighth's  break 
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with  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  church,  brought  a  more  congenial 
religion  to  the  English  people  than  Catholicism  had  been0  But 
when  Henry’s  daughter  Mary  came  to  the  throne  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  she  espoused  the  Catholic  church,  persecuting 
those  of  her  subjects  who  did  not  join  with  her.  Many  of  the 
new  Protestants  fled  from  England,  finding  asylum  in  Switzerland 
where  they  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Calvin.  This 
French  Protestant,  nthat  man  of  iron",  as  he  has  been  called, 
had  come  to  Geneva.  He  completely  rejected  all  papal  author¬ 
ity,  and  believed  that  by  faith  alone  could  there  be  justifica¬ 
tion.  He  found  in  the  Bible  the  source  of  God’s  law  by  which 
all  men  should  live,  enabling  them  to  preserve  order  in  the 
world.  Political  government  must  be  based  on  the  religious  law 
which  the  Bible  interpreted. 

Calvin  believed  that  all  men  were  inherently  sinfu I,  be¬ 
cause  Adam  sinned,  and  that  they  could  be  saved  only  because 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  God’s  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  How¬ 
ever,  this  redemption  was  reserved  for  God’s  elect,  those  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  God  chose  to  save.  No  amount  of  faith  or  good 
works  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  could  bring  him  into  the  desired 
state  of  Grace.  Nor  was  any  priestly  ritual  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  He  must  live  in  a  perpetual  uncertainty,  as  he  strug¬ 
gled  against  the  fear  of  eternal  damnation  and  toward  the  hope 
that  God  would  single  him  out  to  partake  of  the  joys  of  salvation, 
thus  removing  him  forever  from  the  powers  of  Hell. 

Hard  and  stern  as  Calvin’s  theology  may  appear  to  be,  it 
met  an  immediate  response  in  the  hearts  and  sou  Is  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  refugees  from  England,  and  inspired  them  with  a  new  idea 
of  freedom.  Neither  Pope  nor  priest.  King  nor  Queen,  had  the 
right  to  control  them  in  their  religious  beliefs.  Man  might  be 
sinful,  incapable  of  receiving  salvation,  because  God  did  not 
single  him  out  for  this  ultimate  blessing,  but  it  was  satisfying  to 
know  there  was  no  one  who  had  the  right  to  intervene  between 
his  soul  and  God. 
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When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1558,  England 
became  Protestant  again.  As  the  refugees  returned  from  Swit¬ 
zerland,  they  came  as  Calvinists,  unwilling  to  submit  to  Eliza¬ 
beth^  despotic  will.  They  wanted  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
throne  and  they  finally  did  so  in  1649  with  the  beheading  of 
Charles  the  First.  Elizabeth  herself  saw  the  danger  which  these 
Calvinists  or  Puritans  (2)  represented.  They  might  eventually 
cause  the  monarchy's  destruction. 

Much  as  the  Queen  disliked  these  outspoken  Puritans,  she 
was  forced  to  use  them  in  her  armies.  When  they  returned  from 
Holland  and  France  where  they  had  been  fighting  in  her  name, 
they  brought  citizens  from  those  countries,  who  were  also  Cal¬ 
vinists.  It  was  not  long  before  chapels  were  established  for  their 
preferred  ty pe  of  worsh i  p,  and  the  numbers  of  converts  grew  with 
alarming  speed. 

When  James  the  First  came  to  the  throne  in  1603,  he  was 
even  more  bitter  against  the  Puritans  and  their  threat  to  the 
monarchy  than  Elizabeth.  He  was  determined  to  eliminate  these 
heretics  from  both  England  and  Scotland  if  they  would  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  laws  of  the  English  church  and  state. 

The  more  radical,  or  separatist,  Puritans  decided  there  was 
no  possibi  lity  of  remaining  in  England.  In  1609  a  group  of  them, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Yorkshireman,  William  Brewster,  left 
for  Holland  where  they  remained  for  eleven  years.  In  1620  they 
set  sail  for  the  new  world  where  they  hoped  to  carry  out  their 
ideals  without  limits  and  restrictions.  These  Separatists,  or  Pil¬ 
grims,  who  embarked  on  the  Mayflower,  reached  Plymouth  eight 
years  before  the  less  radical,  though  equally  determined  group 
of  Puritans  who  came  from  England  arrived  in  Salem  in  1628. 
Its  Indian  name  was  Naumkeag  and  it  was  renamed  Salem  or 
Peace. 

The  Pilgrims  wanted  a  new  country  in  order  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  break  from  the  established  Church  of  England  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  monarchy,  but  this  "separatism"  was  too  drastic  an  approach 
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for  the  Puritans  who  came  to  New  England  hoping  to  reform  the 
church,  without  repudiating  the  Church  of  England,  according 
to  their  Biblical  interpretation  of  what  it  should  be,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  political  realm  which  would  be  in  harmony  with  their 
church. 

Both  groups  did  escape  from  the  political  and  religious  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  had  found  so  distasteful  in  England,  but  their 
efforts  to  put  their  ideals  into  practice  ended  in  the  creation 
of  an  even  more  rigorous  set  of  laws  and  a  stricter  political-re¬ 
ligious  government  than  the  one  they  had  left  behind. 

They  quickly  found  that  they  could  not  admit  any  persons 
into  this  New  Jerusalem  who  did  not  whole-hearted ly.agree  with 
Puritan  doctrines.  "It  was  not  their  purpose  to  open  their  colony 
to  people  of  different  views  from  their  own.  .  .  /and  thus/  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  objects  for  which  they  had  expatriated 
themselves.  n  (3)  People  of  other  faiths  would  stir  up  contro¬ 
versies.  Freedom  of  conscience  was,  to  the  Puritans,  a  heresy 
more  dangerous  than  political  anarchy  or  personal  immorality. 
Any  deviation  from  the  prescribed  order  of  state  and  church  was 
met  with  instant  opposition. 

The  popular  idea  that  both  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  es¬ 
tablishing  an  asylum  for  persons  persecuted  for  conscience  sake, 
orprovidinga  haven  for  religious  liberty  could  not  be  moremis- 
taken.  They  were  concerned  entirely  with  the  creation  of  their 
own  conception  of  freedom.  In  New  England,  wrote  Joseph 
Besse,  in  1753,  "were  sitting  at  the  helm  of  government  a  set 
of  men,  making  high  pretensions  to  religion.  .  .  Yet  when  in¬ 
vested  with  power,  we  find  them  exercising  a  cruel  dominion 
over  the  faith  and  consciences  of  others;  in  which  they  appear 
not  to  us  so  inconsistent  with  themselves  as  some  have  thought, 
because,  when  under  oppression,  they  pleaded  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  they  understood  it  not  as  the  natural  and  common 
right  of  all  mankind,  but  as  a  peculiar  privilege  of  the  orthodox. 
They  had,  long  before  any  Quakers  came  thither,  viz.  in  the 
year  1646,  made  a  law  or  order  for  uniformity  in  religion,  by 
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Imposing  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  per  week  on  such  as  came 
not  to  hear  the  established  ministers.  Thus  they  early  began  to 
entrench  themselves  against  farther  discoveries  of  truth  and  re¬ 
ligion  by  a  penal  law.  "  (4) 

Governor  Thomas  Dudley  wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  Hol¬ 
land  who  had  asked  whether  persons  differing  in  opinion  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  Colony.  nGod  forbid,  "  Dudley  re¬ 
plied,  "our  love  to  the  truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  that  we 
should  tolerate  errors.  "  And  he  later  wrote  these  unattractive 
and  vigorous  lines: 

"Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch. 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice.  "  (5) 

IT. 

Two  individuals,  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson, 
were  subjected  to  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Puritans.  Both  were 
dissenters  from  the  established  religion  in  New  England  twenty 
years  and  more  before  the  Quakers  came  to  Boston. 

Roger  Williams  arrived  from  England  in  1631,  eleven  years 
later  than  the  Pilgrims  and  three  years  after  the  Puritans.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  a  Puritan,  he  was  soon  considered  too  radical  by 
them  and  was  not  allowed  to  continue  as  minister  in  the  Boston 
church.  He  moved  to  Plymouth,  and  then  to  Salem  where  he 
was  critized  by  the  authorities  for  telling  the  citizens  that  they 
had  no  valid  title  to  land  which  they  had  not  purchased  from 
the  Indians.  He  told  the  magistrates  that  they  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  a  man's  conscience.  Their  function  was  to  deal 
only  with  civil  matters  and  to  keep  away  from  religious  con¬ 
cerns.  "Let  any  man  show  me  a  commission,  "  Williams  wrote 
"/with/  instructions  and  promise  given  by  the  Son  of  God  to 
civil  powers  in  spiritual  affairs.  .  .  None  can  prove  it  law¬ 
ful  for  people  to  give  power  to  the  kings  and  magistrates  thus 
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to  deal  with  them,  their  subjects,  for  their  conscience.  "  (6) 

In  his  eighth  proposition  in  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecu¬ 
tion,  an  answer  to  Mr.  John  Cotton,  with  whom  he  argued  on 
the  matters  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake  and  the  rights  of 
liberty,  Roger  Williams  said,  "God  requireth  not  an  uniformity 
of  religion  to  be  enacted  and  enforced  in  any  civil  state;  which 
forced  uniformity,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  greatest  occasion  of 
civil  war,  ravishing  of  conscience,  /and/  persecution  of  Christ 
Jesus  in  his  servants.  "  In  his  twelfth,  and  last  proposition,  he 
concludes,  "True  civility  and  Christianity  may  both  flourish  in 
a  state  or  a  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  permission  of  divers 
and  contrary  consciences,  either  of  Jew  or  Gentile.  "  (7) 

Another  ground  of  Roger  Williams11  complaint  was  the  "free¬ 
man's  oath"  required  of  all  male  citizens  belonging  to  the 
church,  thus  giving  them  the  privilege  to  vote.  As  increasing 
numbers  of  people  came  into  the  colony  -  "an  influx  of  restless 
strangers"  -  a  residents  oath  was  required  of  all  over  the  age 
of  twenty  who  remained  six  months  or  more.  Anyone  refusing  to 
take  this  oath  was  to  be  banished. 

Roger  Williams  was  not  only  protesting  against  the  right  of 
citizens  to  own  land  taken  from  the  Indians  and  against  the  right 
of  the  magistrates  to  control  men°s  consciences.  But  he  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  swearing  constituted  an  act  of  worship,  and  that  it 
was  wrong  for  a  magistrate  to  "tender  an  oath  to  an  unregenerate 
person,  for  this  was  to  “have  communion  with  a  wicked  man  in 
the  worship  of  God,  and  cause  him  to  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain.  flH  (8) 

Roger  Williams  appealed  to  many  persons  who  were  feeling 
the  hand  of  authority  a  too  heavy  one,  and  this  attraction  dis¬ 
turbed  the  magistrates.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  in  his  Magnolia 
that  about  the  year  1634  "there  was  a  whole  country  in  America 
like  to  be  set  on  fire  by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  windmill  in  the 
head  of  one  particu  lar  man,  "  (9)  and  by  1635  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  concluded  that  Roger  Williams  must  be  removed 
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from  the  Colony. 

Before  It  succeeded  in  shipping  Roger  Wil  liams  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  had  been  the  intention,  he  and  four  companions  set  off 
through  the  wilderness  toward  Narragansett  Bay  in  mid-winter. 
After  months  of  difficulties,  during  which  time  the  Indiansalong 
the  way  gave  them  food  and  shelter,  they  came  upon  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  on  land  which  appeared  to  be  out  of  both  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  Colonies.  From  his  Indian  friends, 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  he  received  by  gift,  as  he  hastened 
to  explain,  an  area  of  land.  rrl  declare  to  posterity,  n  he  said 
"that.  .  .  I  nevergot  anything  out  of  Canonicus  but  by  gift.  .  . 
It  was  not  price  nor  money  that  could  have  purchased  /this  land, 
for  it/  was  purchased  by  love.  "(10)  "The  new  settlement,  from 
the  freedom  and  vacancy  of  the  place,  and  many  other  provi¬ 
dences  of  the  Most  High,  and  Only  Wise,  .  .  I  called  Provi- 
dence0  "  (11) 

In  a  short  time  Roger  Williams  had  gathered  around  him¬ 
self  men  and  women  who  were  nearly  as  individualistic  as  he 
was.  By  March  1638  Massachusetts  Bay  authorities  realized  that 
these  Providence  inhabitants  with  their  views  on  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  were  likely  to  be  a  nuisance.  An  order  was  passed  which 
would  quickly  return  to  Providence  Plantations  any  found  in  the 
Bay  Colony.  If  any  one  came  again  from  the  Plantation  he  would 
be  put  into  prison  and  given  further  censure.  Roger  Williams' 
settlement  was  considered  to  be  one  of  outcasts. 

Roger  Williams  and  his  wife  were  not  only  banished  phys¬ 
ically  from  the  Colony,  but  they  had  what  was  called  the  great 
Censure  passed  upon  them,  -  they  were  excommunicated.  Phys¬ 
ically  and  spiritually  they  were  treated  as  though  they  did  not 
exist. 


111. 

Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  husband,  William,  came  from 
England  in  1634  on  the  Griffin  to  find  the  religious  climate  in 
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Boston  far  from  their  expected  hopes.  Anne's  father  had  been 
imprisoned  when  she  was  a  girl  for  his  unorthodox  opinions,  and 
the  daughter  seems  to  have  been  much  like  the  father.  She  was 
a  gifted  woman,  with  an  enquiring  mind,  who  had  actually  at¬ 
tended  school,  a  rare  thing  for  a  girl  in  those  days.  She  was 
well  versed  in  the  Bible,  and  she  had  a  magnetic  personality 
which  drew  all  types  of  persons  to  her.  It  did  not  take  long 
after  the  Hutchinsons  reached  New  Eng  land  for  Anne  to  become 
an  acknowledged  leader  upon  whom  the  authorities  looked  with 
dismay  and  fear. 

She  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Calvinistic  theology, 
with  her  diametrical ly opposed  views  of  religion.  She  was  call¬ 
ed  an  Antinomian  because  she  was  part  of  a  group  who  believed 
that  a  Christian  was  free  from  the  strict  requirements  of  the  Old 
Testament  law.  The  New  Testament  loosened  these  bonds  by 
giving  a  dispensation  of  Grace.  The  Antimonians  were  a  kind 
of  pre-Quaker  movement,  who  came  very  near  to  destroying  the 
Puritan  colony  while  it  was  still  in  its  early  stages. 

"The  two  types  of  religion  upon  which  the  community  was 
cleaving  into  two  parties,  "  wrote  Rufus  Jones,  rrwere  named 
respectively  °a  covenant  of  Grace0  and  ea  covenant  of  Works' 

.  .  o  ,  that  is  to  say,  a  religion  on  the  one  hand  which  insists 
on  “knowledge  of  acquaintance0  through  immediate  experience, 
and  a  religion  on  the  other  hand  which  magnifies  the  importance 
and  sufficiency  of  “knowledge  about.  011 

Anne  Hutchinson  repudiated  the  Covenant  of  Works,  as  a 
legalistic  system  through  which  God  was  supposed  to  give  out 
salvation  as  He  chose.  Instead  God  had  provided  a  covenant  of 
Grace  through  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  man 
could  know  by  direct  experience,  the  fact  of  God“s  love  and 
“the  triumphant  certainty  of  Divine  forgiveness.  Divine  fellow¬ 
ship  and  present  Divine  illumination.  11  (12)  It  was  the  New 
Testament  which  interpreted  this  tremendous  fact. 

John  Wheelwright,  another  champion  of  this  interpretation. 
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and  a  brother-in-law  of  William  Hutchinson,  declared  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  that  to  part  with  Christ  was  to  part  with  life,  "for  Christ 
is  our  life,  the  root  of  our  being.  "(13)  As  a  result  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  Wheelwright  was  brought  before  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  banished  out  of  the  Colony  in  November 
1637. 

Anne  Hutchinson  was  brought  up  for  trial  at  the  same  No¬ 
vember  Court,  which  had  met  earlier  to  discuss  her  blasphemies, 
her  misuse  of  Scripture,  and  her  dangerous  influence  on  the  cit¬ 
izens.  She  and  her  activities  were  voted  to  be  a  nuisance. 
Hugh  Peters,  the  minister  who  had  excommunicated  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  was  particularly  upset  because  this  woman,  na  mere  wom¬ 
an,  "  had  dared  to  claim  direct  communication  with  God  and 
the  certainty  of  a  continuing  revelation.  Her  comment  that  the 
Puritan  ministers  "preached  in  judgment,  butnot  in  experience" 
infuriated  him  and  his  fellow  preachers.  Worst  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  a  woman,  who  was  well-read,  and  obviously  an  im¬ 
portant  person,  should  dare  to  criticize  him. 

She  too  was  banished  and  among  the  sins  of  which  she  was 
considered  gui  Ity  was  the  breaking  of  the  commandment,  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  "because  she  had  dishonored  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Colony,  by  disparaging  the  ministers.  Anne  Hutch¬ 
inson  felt  that  the  reasons  given  for  banishment  were  not  valid,  but 
when  she  questioned  Governor  Winthrop,  she  got  no  satisfaction, 
for  he  told  her  the  Court  knew  the  reasons  and  that  was  suffi¬ 
cient. 

For  John  Y^/ilson,  one  of  the  preachers  she  had  criticized, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  task  of  excommunicating  Anne 

Hutchinson.  "In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  I  do  cast  you  out,  "  he  said.  "I  do  deliver 
you  up  to  Satan.  I  do  account  you  from  this  time  forth  to  be  a 
Heathen  and  a  Publican  and  so  to  be  held  of  all  the  brethren 
and  sisters.  "  (14) 

Most  of  Anne*s  former  supporters  were  frightened  and 
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remained  silent.  One  of  them,  William  Coddington,  dared  to 
show  that  he  was  still  her  friend.  Another,  a  young  woman, 
rose  and  accompanied  Anne  as  she  made  her  quiet,  dignified 
way  out  of  the  court  room.  A  stranger  who  was  present  asked 
Governor  Winthrop  who  the  companion  was.  The  Governor  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  Mary  Dyer,  the  wife  of  the  milliner,  William 
Dyer. 

IVo 

Anne  Hutchinson,  accompanied  by  William  Coddington, 
John  Clarke  and  others,  sailed  from  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
for  the  settlement  of  Pocasseton  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  which 
Roger  Williams  persuaded  his  Indian  friends,  Canonicus  and 
Miantonomo,  to  sell  to  the  group  for  five  fathoms  of  wampum 
in  March  1638. 

Aqu  idneck,  also  known  as  Aqu i day  or  Aquetnet,  before 
its  name  was  changed  to  Rhode  Island,  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  is  situated  in  Narragansett  Bay,  thirty  miles  from 
Roger  Williams0  city  of  Providence.  For  its  fertility  and  de¬ 
lightful  climate,  it  was  called,  by  one  historian,  "the  paradise 
of  New  England",  for  in  winter  it  was  "a  coat  warmer  than 
Boston",  (15) and  the  ocean  breezes  made  it  cooler  in  summer. 

'"Liberty  of  conscience  was  the  basis  of  this  colony,  "where 
the  founders  could  "hold  forth  a  lively  experiment  .  „  .  with  a 
full  liberty  in  religious  concernments.  "  (16)  Persecution  only 
increased  confusions  and  disorders,  they  believed.  Unfortunately 
confusions  appeared  all  too  soon,  for  William  Coddington  and 
Anne  Hutchinson,  two  strong-minded  individualists,  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye,  and  were  strongly  opposed  to  each  other Bs  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  type  of  government  to  be  set  up. 
After  various  stormy  meetings,  William  Coddington,  Nicholas 
Easton,  John  Coggeshall  and  others  left  Anne  Hutchinson  in 
Pocasset,  or  Portsmouth,  and  went  off  to  start  a  new  settlement 
on  the  southern  tip  of  the  island,  which  was  named  Newport. 
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By  1640  the  two  towns  were  ready  to  unite  under  one  gov¬ 
ernor,  William  Coddington,  and  took  as  their  motto,  "amor 
vincit  omnia.  "  The  island  declared  itself  a  democracy  and  pass¬ 
ed  the  law  that  all  persons  were  to  be  allowed  to  believe  as 
they  wished,  "the  first  declaration  of  absolute  religious  freedom 
in  America.  n  Like  Providence,  Aquidneck  became  a  refuge  for 
all  non-conforming  persons,  and  "seethed  with  preachers  and 
faiths.  "  (17) 

Politically  Portsmouth  and  Newport  came  under  one  lead¬ 
er,  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  unite  the  towns  religiously. 
Those  who  had  moved  to  Newport,  according  to  Rufus  Jones, 
"formulated  views  which  seem  extraordinarily  akin  to  those 
later  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  while  the  other  group  /in 
Portsmouth/  led  by  John  Clarke,  formed  a  Baptist  Church.  In 
Newport  fifteen  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Quakers,  /there 
was/  a  group  of  persons  who  were  Quakers  in  everything  but 
name.  "  (18)  William  I.  Hull  referred  to  these  Newport  settlers 
as  "Pre-Foxian".  "They  looked  askance  upon  a  separate  clergy; 
laid  great  stress  on  spirituality  in  ministry  and  worship;  sought 
for  this  spirituality  in  the  Divinity  that  doth  dwell  within  man 
himself;  and  were  adverse  to  relying  upon  'carnal1  as  opposed  to 
‘spiritual  weapons.  (19) 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Aquidneck  and  Providence  were 
out  of  Governor  Winthrop's  jurisdiction  and  he  had  no  actual 
control  over  what  was  going  on,  he  noted  the  activities  with 
dismay.  He  said  in  1641,  "Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  those  of  Aquiday 
Island  broached  new  heresies  every  year.  "  These  heresies  in¬ 
cluded  the  refusal  to  carry  arms,  the  denial  of  all  magistracy 
among  Christians  as  well  as  denial  of  all  churches.  He  also  had 
his  eye  on  Nicholas  Easton.  "Other  troubles  arose  in  the 
island,  "  Winthrop  added,  "by  reason  of  one  Nicholas  Easton, 
a  tanner,  a  man  very  bold  though  ignorant  /not  holding  Win¬ 
throp's  views/  ...  He  maintained  that  man  hath  no  power  or 
will  in  himself,  but  as  he  is  acted  /upon/  by  God,  and  that  a 
Christian  is  united  to  the  essence  of  God.  "  (20)  As  early  as 
1639,  Nicholas  Easton,  who  later  became  a  Friend,  was  fined 
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for  refusing  to  carry  any  weapons  to  a  church  service. 

Among  the  Important  settlers  on  the  Island  were  William 
and  Mary  Dyer  who  came  to  Portsmouth  probably  soon  after  they 
too  were  banished  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  In  1637, 
only  two  years  after  they  had  arrived  from  England.  On  arrival 
in  New  Eng  land  they  were  soon  drawn  to  the  Antinomian  move¬ 
ment  and  Mary  Dyer  was  deeply  inf  luenced  by  Anne  Hutchinson. 
William  Dyer  did  not  share  his  wife°s  enthusiasm  but  he  was 
loyal  to  her  and  when  her  association  with  the  "American  Jez¬ 
ebel"  brought  banishment,  they  went  to  Pocasset,  but  were  al¬ 
so  among  those  who  quickly  moved  to  Newport,  where  William 
Dyer  held  leading  positions  in  the  political  life  of  the  island. 
Unlike  William  Hutchinson,  who  seems  to  have  borne  no  com¬ 
parison  to  the  brilliant  mind  and  personality  of  his  wife,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dyer  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  marked  ability. 

When  William  Hutchinson  died  in  1642  Anne  gathered  up 
her  children,  moving  the  family  to  Long  Island  in  the  Dutch 
Colony  where  she  settled  somewhere  near  Split  Rock,  now  part 
of  Pelham  Bay  Park,  New  York.  Whether  it  was  an  urge  to  see 
another  part  of  the  world,  jealousy  of  Mary  Dyer8s  growing  po¬ 
sition  as  a  woman  to  be  reckoned  with,  or  the  fear  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop°s  jurisdiction  might  stretch  as  far  as  Portsmouth 
on  Rhode  Island,  one  cannot  tell. 

Tragedy  struck  this  family  in  the  following  year,  for  all, 
except  the  ten  year  old  daughter,  Susanna,  were  cruelly  mas¬ 
sacred  by  Indians.  This  brought  pleasure  to  at  least  one  of 
Anne8s  enemies,  Thomas  Welde,  who  had  called  her  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jezebel.  He  felt  it  was  especially  appropriate  that  she 
was  killed  near  a  place  called  Hellgate  for  by  this  death  Anne 
Hutchinson  was  chosen  to  serve  as  a  tragic  example  of  God*s 
justice. 
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Chapter  1 1 

FIRST  PUBLISHERS  OF  TRUTH 

1. 

While  the  "pre-Foxian  Quakers"  were  unconsciously  laying 
the  foundations  for  a  new  religious  center  on  Rhode  Island,  there 
were  important  religious  developments  taking  place  in  England. 
George  Fox,  born  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Drayton-in-the-Clay  - 
now  called  Fenny  Drayton  -  during  the  summer  of  1624,  grew 
up  in  this  marshy  section  of  Leicestershire.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  weaver,  known  as  "righteous  Christer"  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Lago,  "an  upright  woman,  ...  of  the  stock  of  the  martyrs.  "  (1) 
The  parents  tried  to  bring  up  theirson  as  a  good  church  member, 
but  William  Penn  has  described  this  unusual  boy  as  appearing, 
even  as  a  child  "of  another  frame  of  mind  than  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  being  more  religious,  inward,  solid  and  observing  be¬ 
yond  his  years,  as  the  answers  he  would  give  and  the  questions 
he  would  put  upon  occasion  manifested,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  that  heard  him,  especially  in  divine  things.  "  (2) 

.  George  Fox  said  of  himself  that  he  had  a  "gravity  and  stay¬ 
edness  of  mind  and  spirit  not  usual  in  children.  "  Even  at  eleven 
years  of  age  he  "knew  pureness  and  righteousness.  .  .  The  Lord 
taught  me  to  be  faithful  in  all  things,  and  to  act  faithfully  two 
ways,  viz.  inwardly  to  God  and  outwardly  to  man,  and  to  keep 
to  'yea1  and  'nay1  in  all  things.  "  (3) 

He  was  nineteen  years  old  in  1643,  when  he  had  a  rude 
awakening.  He  came  up  against  others  whose  religion  was  little 
more  than  a  pretense,  even  though  the  person  might  be  a  "pro¬ 
fessor”,  or  one  who  made  a  profession  of  religious  faith.  He 
was  struck  to  the  heart  to  discover  that  he  was  part  of  a  re  1  i  — 
gious  denomination  which  had  no  apparent  effect  on  thethoughts 
and  actions  of  its  communicants. 

He  was  thrown  into  a  "commotion"  because  the  theological 
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interpretation  of  Christianity  as  preached  in  the  churches  of  his 
day  was  without  any  life  or  vitality.  The  "steeple  houses"  as 
he  called  the  churches  became  to  him  symbols  of  emptiness  and 
the  preachers  within  were  "empty,  hollow  casks.  " 

Wandering  up  and  down  England  in  his  search  for  something 
which  would  take  away  the  despair  and  torment  within  him,  he 
began  to  find  others  who  were  equal  ly  distressed.  On  his  travels 
he  learned  of  the  political  upheavals  which  were  taking  place. 
He  must  have  heard  of  the  new  lands  across  the  sea  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  Pi  Igrims  and  Puritans  had  left  the  old  world  for  the  new. 
"A  strong  temptation  to  despair  came  upon  me,  "he  wrote,  "and 
then  I  saw  how  Christ  was  tempted  .  .  .  Satan  .  .  .  laid  snares 
for  me  and  baits.  .  .  And  I  went  to  many  a  priest  to  look  for 
comfort  but  found  no  comfort  from  them.  "  (4) 

Suddenly  light  came.  "I  saw  there  was  none  among  /the 
priests  and  preachers  and  experienced  people/  that  could  speak 
to  my  condition.  And  when  all  my  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men 
were  gone,  so  that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor 
could  tell  what  to  do,  then.  Oh  then,  I  heard  a  voice  which 
said:  ‘There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy 
condition.  1  And  when  I  heard  it  my  heart  did  leapfor  joy.  Then 
the  Lord  did  let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  the  earth  that 
could  speak  to  my  condition,  .  0  for  all  are  concluded  under 
sin,  and  shut  up  in  unbelief  as  I  had  been,  that  Jesus  Christ 
might  have  the  pre-eminence,  who  enlightens,  and  givesgrace, 
and  faith  and  power.  Thus,  when  God  doth  work  who  shall  let 
it?  /prevent/  and  this  I  knew  experimentally. 

"My  desires  after  the  Lord  grew  stronger,  and  zeal  in  the 
pure  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  alone,  without  the  help 
of  any  man,  book  or  writing.  For  though  I  read  the  Scriptures 
that  spoke  of  Christ  and  God,  yet  I  knew  him  not  but  by  reve¬ 
lation,  as  he  who  hath  the  key  did  open,  and  as  the  Father  of 
Life  drew  me  to  his  Son  by  his  Spirit.  And  then  the  Lord  did 
gently  lead  me  along,  and  did  let  me  see  his  love,  which  was 
endless  and  eternal,  and  surpasseth  all  the  knowledge  that  men 
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have  in  the  natural  state,  or  can  get  by  history  or  books  .  .  I 
had  not  fel  lowship  with  any  people,  priests  or  professors,  nor 
anysort  of  separated  people,  but  with  Christ,  who  hath  the  key, 
and  opened  the  door  of  light  and  life  to  me.  "  (5) 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  be  convinced  by  his  preaching 
was  "a  tender  woman”,  Elizabeth  Hooton,  a  separatist  from 
Skegby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  who  immediately  began  to  publish 
to  others  the  truth  she  had  received.  Both  in  England  and  New 
England  she  underwent  terrible  persecutions  for  her  adherence 
to  Truth. 

He  found,  also,  a  group  ready  and  waiting  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  and  it  washere  that  Fox's  followers  took  the  name  "Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Light"  so  appropriate  for  a  group  "whose  central 
faith  was  in  the  Light  of  Christ  as  it  was  revealed  within  them¬ 
selves.  "  (6)  Later  they  called  themselves  Friends  or  Friends  of 
Truth.  The  word  Quaker  was  given  as  a  term  of  derision  in  1650. 
"This  was  Justice  Bennett  of  Derby,  "  George  Fox  wrote  in  his 
Journal,  "that  first  called  us  Quakers  because  we  bid  them 
tremble  at  the  word  of  God.  "  (7)  The  term  Society  of  Friends 
did  not  come  into  use  until  the  eighteenth  century. 

By  the  time  Foxclimbed  Pendle  Hill  in  1652  he  was  becom¬ 
ing  clear  in  his  mind  what  the  principles  of  his  belief  were  and 
in  this  process  of  growing  understanding  he  "discarded  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  Calvinistic  theology,  because  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  new  Babel  Tower.  .  .  He  turned.  .  .  to  the  testimony 
of  experience,  to  God  revealed  in  men's  soul.  "  (8)  This  was 
the  type  of  religion  which  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  es¬ 
pecially  feared,  believing  that  anything  based  on  individual 
leadings  led  to  anarchy. 

"As  part  of  the  religious  revolution  which  accompanied  the 
political  revolution  under  Cromwel I,  "  wrote  Howard  Brinton, 
"the  Society  of  Friends  might  be  called  Puritanism  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  But,  though  one  ancestor  of  Quakerism 
is  the  English  Protestant  Reformation,  especially  in  its  early 
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stages,  another  ancestor  can  be  traced  in  the  mystical  trend 
which  has  always  been  present  in  the  Christian  Church,  produc¬ 
ing  saints  and  martyrs. 

"Mysticism,  "  he  continued,  "is  a  religion  based  on  the 
spiritual  search  for  an  inward,  immediate  experience  of  the 
divine.  Whenever  and  wherever  religion  becomes  too  forma! 
and  institutional,  too  dependent  on  external  expression,  the 
mystic  rises  up  in  protest,  and  points  the  way  to  a  religion  which 
is  internal,  independent  of  outward  forms  or  organization  and 
centered  in  the  direct  apprehension  of  God.  This  experience 
requires  no  intermediary  of  church,  priest  or  book. 

"The  history  of  all  religion  is  a  chronicle  of  the  tension 
between  the  mystic  or  prophet,  whose  religion  is  inwardly  ground¬ 
ed  in  experience,  and  the  priest  or  theologian,  whose  religion 
is  expressed  through  doctrine  and  symbol.  "  (9) 

As  George  Fox  travelled  throughout  the  English  counties 
he  was  finding  more  and  more  people  who  were  hungry  for  the 
truth  which  he  was  publishing.  "As  I  went,  "  Fox  wrote,  "I 
spoke  through  the  towns  and  by  the  seaside,  and  to  people  in 
the  fields,  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  that  was  coming  upon  all  un¬ 
godliness  and  unrighteousness,  and  how  that  Christ  was  come  to 
teach  his  people  himself.  (10) 

In  1652  George  Fox  was  preaching  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Darbyshire,  "where,  "  Fox  recorded,  "we  had  a 
good  service  for  the  Lord,  declaring  his  Truth  amongst  /the 
people/;  for  the  Lord  had  said  unto  me  if  I  did  but  set  up  one  in 
the  same  spirit  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  in  that  gave 
forth  the  Scriptures,  he  or  she  should  shake  all  the  country  in 
their  profession  ten  miles  about  them.  "  (11)  This  was  too  modest 
an  estimate  of  distance.  It  was  not  long  before  the  mi  les  stretch¬ 
ed  to  several  thousand. 

"And  the  next  day,  "Fox  continued,  "we  passed  on,  warn¬ 
ing  people  as  we  met  them  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  that  was  coming 
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upon  them.  As  we  went  I  spied  a  great  high  hill  called  Pendle 
Hill,  (12)  and  I  went  on  the  top  of  it  with  much  ado,  it  was  so 
steep.  .  .  and  when  I  came  atop  of  it  I  saw  the  Lancashire  sea; 
and  there  atop  of  the  hill  I  was  moved  to  sound  the  day  of  the 
Lord;  and  the  Lord  let  me  see  atop  of  the  hill  in  what  places  he 
had  a  great  people  to  be  gathered.  As  I  went  down,  on  the  hill 
side  I  found  a  spring  of  water  and  refreshed  myself,  for  I  had 
eaten  little  and  drunk  little  for  several  days. 

"And  so  at  night  we  came  to  an  alehouse.  .  .  and  declared 
much  to  the  man  of  the  house  .  .  .  /who7  was  mightily  af¬ 
fected  with  Truth.  And  the  Lord  opened  to  me  at  that  place, 
and  let  me  see  a  great  people  in  white  raiment  by  a  river's  (13) 
side  coming  to  the  Lord.  ”  (14) 

The  climb  up  the  steep  Pendle  Hill  and  the  vision  of  the 
people  in  white  raiment  the  following  evening  seem  to  have 
brought  to  a  focus  the  nebulous,  unformed,  heretofore  haphazard, 
movement.  From  now  on,  it  became  a  movement  with  a  purpose 
and  with  gathering  momentum. 

11. 

George  Fox's  thoughts  were  concentrated,  at  least  for  the 
immediate  moment,  on  the  currents  which  he  found  swirling  a- 
bout  him.  Events  moved  quickly  after  his  climb  atop  Pendle 
Hill  followed  by  a  memorable  meeting  at  the  home  of  Gervase 
Benson.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  Fox  became  "the  leader  of 
a  mighty  movement  that  gathered  adherents  and  grew  of  itself, 
spreading  with  an  irresistable  impulse  until,  only  a  few  years 
later,  one  Englishman  out  of  every  ninety  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  "  (15) 

Edward  Burrough,  George  Fox's  dear  friend  and  a  "faithful 
minister”,  wrote  of  this  period,  "We  ceased  from  the  teachings 
of  all  men,  and  their  words  and  their  worships,  and  their  temples 
and  all  their  baptisms  and  churches,  and  we  ceased  from  our  own 
words  and  professions  and  practices  in  religion.  .  .  We  met 
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together  often,  and  waited  upon  the  Lord  In  pure  silence  from 
our  own  words,  and  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  felt 
His  word  In  our  hearts.  "  (16) 

Another  one  of  Fox's  early  companions,  Francis  Howgili, 
described  how  Mthe  Kingdom  of  Heaven  did  gather  us  and  catch 
us  all  as  in  a  net.  .  „ .  .<>  and  the  Lord  appeared  daily  to  us,  to  our 
astonishment,  amazement,  and  great  admiration  insomuch  that 
we  often  said  one  unto  another,  with  great  joy  of  heart,  'What? 
Is  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  to  be  with  men?1"  (17) 

The  message  which  George  Fox  was  publishing  spread  through 
the  northern  counties  of  England  like  sparks  in  the  stubble.  A 
tremendous  fire  was  soon  blazing  among  theseekers  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  "waiting  to  begathered.  "  Nearly 
fifty  years  earlier  this  same  area  had  been  a  center  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  upheaval  which  sent  men  and  women  off  to  Holland  to 
come,  eventually,  as  Pilgrims  to  the  shores  of  New  England. 
There  may  well  have  been  many  left  behind  who  brought  up  their 
children  and  grandchildren  in  a  wider  spiritual  atmosphere,  thus 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed  which  grew  quietly  until  the 
harvest  was  ripe. 

The  discovery  of  Margaret  Fell  and  her  home,  Swarthmoor 
Hall,  brought  a  center  to  the  movement.  George  Fox  made  his 
way  to  Ulverston  in  Lancashire  while  Judge  Thomas  Fell  was 
away  from  home.  His  wife  Margaret,  their  daughters  and  ser¬ 
vants  listened  to  the  visitors  who  spoke  straight  to  their  hearts. 
"I  saw  it  was  the  truth,  "  said  Margaret  Fell,  "and  I  could  not 
deny  it.  "  (18)  When  Judge  Fell  returned  home  to  find  his  wife 
"bewitched"  he  wasgenerous  in  his  attitude  toward  the  situation. 
He  allowed  his  wife  to  continue  her  fellowship  with  these  odd 
companions  and  he  even  allowed  his  home  to  become  their  meet¬ 
ing  place,  though  he  never  became  a  Friend  himself. 

Margaret  Fell,  whom  Thomas Camm  called  "the  tender  nurs¬ 
ing  mother  unto  many”  (19),  made  Swarthmoor  Hall  a  welcome 
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refuge  for  all  travelling  Friends  and  kept  in  close  contact  with 
them  by  correspondence  as  they  moved  about.  She  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  Truth.  While  Friends  refused  to  pay  tithes  as  demanded  for 
the  support  of  the  professional  clergy,  they  gave  generously  to 
supply  the  basic  needs  of  their  own  group,  -  clothing,  books, 
assistance  to  men  and  women  in  prison,  and  the  families  in  need 
while  a  member  might  be  travelling  or  in  prison. 

Without  Margaret  Fell  and  her  home,  it  would  have  taken 
a  much  longer  time  for  the  loosely  organized  movement  togather 
the  strength  which  it  demonstrated  so  quickly.  While  the  strengths 
of  the  Society  were  evident,  its  weaknesses  brought  disrupting 
influences.  George  Fox  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  going 
out  from  the  spirit  of  God  into  individual  notions,  thus  allowing 
room  for  "the  enchangerand  sorcerer  and  the  airy  spirit"  to  enter 
in.  (20)  Fox  and  many  of  his  contemporaries  could  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  "notions"  and  that  which  was  "pure  and  eternal" 
but  there  were  others  who  could  not  distinguish  their  own  wills 
and  the  true  leadings  of  the  Inward  Christ.  At  one  time  Fox 
fasted  for  ten  days  as  a  witness  to  the  distress  he  felt  over  mis¬ 
taken  judgment. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  passion  these  Friends  had  for 
"proclaiming  what  they  called  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  They  were 
Publishers  of  Truth  -  men  and  women  to  whom  the  word  of  the 
Lord  had  come,  and  who  must  declare  it  at  all  costs  ...  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Their  primary  business  as  pio¬ 
neers  was  this  work  of  message-bearing,  this  broadcast  sowing 
of  the  seed  on  every  soil;  the  message  was  regarded  by  them  as 
one  of  universal  scope.  "  (21) 

The  hardships  they  suffered  as  a  result  of  this  message-bear¬ 
ing  were  as  nothing  to  the  joy  of  the  message.  They  met  with 
persecution  wherever  they  went,  they  spent  weeks  and  months 
away  from  their  homes  and  their  families.  They  gave  up  their 
occupations  and  literally  took  up  Christ's  Cross  in  order  to  fol¬ 
low  in  His  footsteps.  They  were  upheld  by  His  Spirit  and  by  the 
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common  fellowship  of  a  thoroughly  consecrated  group  ofpersonSo 
In  spite  of  harsh  treatment  by  priests  and  soldiers.  Seekers  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  flocked  to  hear  the  message  and  to 
become  participants  in  the  new  movementc  Friends  went  into 
Wales,  to  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  they  were  particularly  unwelcome  and  from  which  they 
were  banished  in  1656,  the  same  year  that  Friends  reached  New 
England.  Visits  were  made  to  Holland  and  other  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  where  there  was  little  response  to  the 
dynamic  message  in  contrast  to  New  England,  which  was  so  hos¬ 
tile  and  so  unlikely  to  provide  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  unwelcome 
seed,  but  which  became  eventually  a  Quaker  stronghold., 

What  were  the  first  leadings  to  bring  the  message  across 
the  Atlantic?  "It  was  a  spontaneous  effort,  this  movement  out 
across  the  waters.,  No  executive  body  planned  it,  no  consult¬ 
ative  committee  coordinated  it,  for  the  Children  of  the  Light 
had  no  such  central  organs.  "  (22)  Margaret  Fe 1 1  fls  indefatigable 
correspondence,  and  New  England  residents  returning  to  their 
mother  country  gave  eye-witness  accounts  of  life  in  the  colonies. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  early  Quakers  knew  what  had  happened 
to  people  like  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson  and  Mary 
Dyer. 

It  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  Mary  Dyer  her¬ 
self  told  the  story  to  Friends.  In  1652  she  came  with  her  husband 
from  Rhode  Island  to  England,,  He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  with¬ 
in  a  year,  but  Mary  remained  in  England  until  1657,  during 
which  time  she  joined  the  Quaker  movement.  Where  or  how  she 
met  the  publishers  of  Truth  has  not  been  recorded,  but  knowing 
of  her  sympathy  with  the  pre-Foxian  group  at  Newport  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  she  soon  found  her  way  to  a  Quaker  meeting  for 
worship  and  discovered,  as  did  so  many  others,  the  key  which 
opened  the  door  of  light  and  life  to  her. 

Mary  Dyer  may  have  encouraged  Friends  to  undertake  the 
voyage  and  to  try  their  unshakable  faith  on  the  rigid  authorities 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  any  case,  there  was  a  definite 
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moving  in  that  direction,  "The  concern  to  carry  the  Quaker 
message  beyond  the  seas  was  an  inevitable  extension  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  had  sent  the  first  publishers  of  Truth  out  of  the  north 
country  /of  England/  .  .  .  to  scatter  their  seed  broadcast,  n  (23) 
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Chapter  1 1 1 


MOVED  TO  GO  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

1. 

"Many /Friends/ are  raised  up  and  moved  for  several  parts,  " 
wrote  John  Audland  from  Bristol  in  1655  to  Margaret  Fell  at 
Swarthmoor.  "There  are  four  from  hereaway  moved  to  go  for 
New  England,  two  men  and  two  women.  "  Sometime  after  this 
letter,  Francis  Howgill  wrote,  "Four  from  London  and  four  from 
Bristol,  are  gone  towards  New  England;  pretty  hearts;  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  and  his  dread  goes  before  them.  "(1) 

Going  towards  New  England  would  probably  mean  a  voyage 
by  way  of  Barbados,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  a 
fairly  regular  route  for  most  English  vessels.  First  occupied  by 
England  in  1605  and  taken  over  into  the  commonwealth  in  1652, 
Barbados  was  a  most  important  colony,  rich  in  sugar  plantations 
which  the  owners  developed  by  the  use  of  African  slaves.  It 
was  a  place  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  quite  the  opposite  from 
the  rough  and  rugged,  sprawling  area  of  New  England. 

Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  were  among  those  Friends  moved 
to  travel  to  New  England.  They  sailed  to  Barbados  where  they 
remained  several  months  finding  the  soil  advantageous  not  only 
for  sugar,  but  for  the  Quaker  message.  George  Rofe  referred 
to  the  island  as  a  "nursery  of  Truth.  "  (2)  Mary  Fisher  wrote  to 
George  Fox  in  January  1656  begging  him  not  to  forget  her. 
"Let  thy  prayers  be  for  me  that  I  may  continue  faithful  to  the 
end.  If  any  of  our  Friends  be  free  to  come  over,  they  may  be 
serviceable;  here  are  many  convinced,  and  manydesire  to  know 
the  way.  "  (3) 

Did  George  Fox  receive  this  letter  before  he  felt  moved  to 
"give  forth  the  fol  lowing  exhortation  to  Friends  in  the  ministry"? 
His  physical  body  was  lying  in  Launceston  Castle,  but  his  mind 
was  free  to  travel  abroad  with  his  fellow  publishers  wherever 
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they  might  be.  He  must  have  had  the  Friends  on  Barbados  par¬ 
ticularly  on  his  heart,  when  he  wrote  this  moving  Epistle. 

"Friends,  in  the  power  of  life  and  wisdom,  and  dread  of  the 
Lord  God  of  life,  .  .  .  dwell,  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  over 
all  ye  may  be  preserved,  .  .  Let  all  the  nations  hear  the  word 
by  sound  or  by  writing.  Spare  no  place,  spare  not  tongue  nor 
pen;  but  be  obedient  to  the  Lord  God  and  go  through  the  work 
and  be  valiant  for  the  Truth  upon  earth;  tread  and  trample  all 
that  is  contrary  under.  .  .  . 

"Bring  all  into  the  worship  of  God.  Plough  up  the  fallow 
ground  ...  Be  patterns,  be  examples  in  all  countries,  places, 
islands,  nations,  wherever  you  come;  that  your  carriage  and  life 
may  preach  among  all  sorts  of  people  and  to  them.  Then  you 
will  come  to  walk  cheerfully  over  the  world,  answering  that  of 
God  in  every  one.  "  (4) 

This  letter  may  have  been  among  the  books  and  papers  which 
Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  brought  with  them  to  Boston.  These 
heroic  voyagers  needed  all  the  fortification  they  could  get  to 
be  "valiant  for  Truth  upon  earth"  and  to  "walk  cheerfully  over 
the  world.  n 

"Stiff  as  a  tree  and  as  pure  as  a  bell,  for  nothing  could  bow 
him,  "was  said  of  George  Fox.  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  were 
equally  stiff  and  pure  as  they  faced  a  hostile  and  frightened  New 
England  in  July  1656  when  the  Swallow  arrived  in  Boston  Har¬ 
bor,  sailing  under  Captain  Simon  Kempthorne,  from  the  island 
of  Barbados. 

Daniel  Neal  described  Boston  in  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  the  capital  of  all  New  England,  a  city  "pleasantly  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  peninsula  about  four  miles  in  compass  at  the  bottom 
of  a  fine  bay,  guarded  from  the  roughness  of  the  ocean  by  sev¬ 
eral  rocks  appearing  above  water,  and  by  above  a  dozen  islands, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited.  .  .  The  town  of  Boston  lies  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon  round  the  harbor,  the  surrounding  shore 
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being  high,  .  .  .  there  are  several  handsome  large  streets  in 
it,  which  for  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  and  goodness  of  the 
pavement  compare  with  most  in  the  City  of  London.  .  .  .  Upon 
the  whole,  Boston  is  the  most  flourishing  town  for  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  in  the  English  America,  here  the  Governor  commonly  re¬ 
sides,  the  General  Court  and  Assembly  meet,  the  Courts  of  Ju¬ 
dicature  sit,  and  the  affairs  of  the  whole  province  are  transacted. 
“Tis  the  best  port  in  New  England.  "  (5) 

Even  by  1656  Boston  was  an  important  place  and  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  was  an  august  body.  Governor  John  Endicott  and 
his  deputy  governor,  Richard  Bellingham,  were  gentlemen  of 
stern  countenances  and  iron  wills.  The  Governor,  who  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  Boston  when  the  Quakers  arrived,  remarked  afterwards 
that  he  regretted  this  fact.  Had  he  been  at  home  he  would  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  two  women  were  well  whipped.  Richard 
Bellingham,  acting  instead,  was  considered  much  too  lenient. 

What  set  the  alarm  about  these  two  apparently  ordinary, 
decent  women  passengers  aboard  the  Swallow  as  it  rode  in  Boston 
Harbor?  How  did  the  authorities  know  that  Mary  Fisher  and 
Ann  Austin  were  twoQuaker  ministers  bringing  a  deadly  message 
for  the  town?  Evidently  someone  overheard  the  two  women  in 
their  conversation  using  the  pronoun  thee  instead  of  you,  a  sure 
indication  to  the  listener  that  there  was  something  peculiar  about 
them. 


11. 

"Before  ye  had  seen  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  "  wrote 
George  Bishop,  "or  heard  them,  knew  them,  or  any  of  the  people 

called  Quakers,  or  what  they  had  to  say,  or  had  to  know  what 
was  their  errand  and  wherefore  they  came  into  /Boston/;  before 

a  certain  information  of  their  business  or  principles;  before  they 
were  come  on  shore,  or  had  signified  to  you,  for  certain,  that 
they  would  there  land;  yes,  before  ye  had  a  law  or  any  court 
sitting  that  could  make  a  law  against  those  people,  did  not 
Richard  Bellingham  .  .  .  much  unlike  a  man,  much  more  unlike 
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a  Christian  magistrate,  cause  them  to  be  rifled  for  books  and 
papers  on  board  the  ship,  after  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  kept 
prisoners  there,  until  he  should  send  for  them?  .  .  .  /Vi/hose 
arrival/  so  shook  you  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  you  and  of 
your  established  peace  and  order,  as  if  a  formidable  army  had 
invaded  your  borders.  "  (6) 

Women  had  already  been  examined  for  signs  of  witchcraft 
before  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  reached  Boston;  Richard 
Bellingham's  sister-in-law  had  been  cal  led  a  witch  and  executed. 
Both  Endicott  and  Bellingham,  and  perhaps  many  others  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  apparently  knew  about  the  Quakers 
and  were  on  the  alert  to  prevent  their  coming  into  New  England. 
There  is  a  supposition  that  Quakers  may  have  been  in  Salem 
prior  to  the  Swallow's  arrival  in  July  of  1656,  although  there 
is  no  proof.  The  first  printed  reference  appeared  in  a  Salem 
Court  recommendation  that  June  11,  1656,  ”be  kept  as  a  public 
day  of  humiliation,  to  seek  the  face  of  God  in  behalf  of  our 
native  country,  in  reference  to  the  abounding  of  errors,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Ranters  and  Quakers.  *  (7) 

Cotton  Mather  stated  emphatically,  "I  can  tell  the  world 
that  the  first  Quakers  that  ever  were  in  the  world,  were  certain 
fanatics  in  our  town  of  Salem,  who  held  forth  almost  all  the 
fancies  and  whimsies  which  a  few  years  after  were  broached  by 
them  that  were  so  called  in  England,  with  whom  yet  none  of  ours 
had  the  least  communication.  .  .  Those  in  England  increasing, 
they  did  in  the  year  1657  .  .  .  first  /infest/  Plymouth  Colony, 
and  were  for  a  while  most  unhappily  successful  in  seducing  the 
people  not  only  to  attend  unto  the  mystical  dispensations  of  the 
light  within,  as  having  the  whole  of  religion  contained  there- 
Tn, but  also  to  oppose  the  good  order  both  civil  and  sacred, 
erected  in  the  colony.  "  (8) 

There  was  certainly  foreknowledge  and  fear  of  what  the 
Quaker  had  come  to  say  and  do,  for  he  "aimed  at  complete 
separation  between  Church  and  State,  /and/  was  tolerant  of 
differencies  in  doctrine;  the  Calvinist  regarded  such  tolerance 
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as  a  deadly  sin.  /Thus7  the  arrival  of  a  few  Quakers  in  Boston 
in  1656  was  considered  an  act  of  invasion  and  treated  as  such.  "  (9) 

Many  persons  confused  the  Quakers  with  Anabaptists  whose 
history  included  a  misguided  and  fanatical  band  who  took  over 
the  German  city  of  Munster  as  far  back  as  1534.  The  story  of 
this  spread  rapidly  and  for  more  than  a  century  peculiar  sects 
were  supposed  to  have  originated  in  this  unfortunate  manisfes- 
tation  of  which  the  Anabaptists  themselves  were  ashamed.  By 
1659  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  published  a  declaration  which 
referred  to  ""divers  persons,  professing  themselves  Quakers,  of 
whose  pernicious  opinions  and  practices  we  had  received  intel¬ 
ligence,  .  o  .  arrived  at  Boston.  .  .  .  The  prudence  of  this 
Court  was  exercised  only  in  the  making  provision  to  secure  the 
peace  and  order  here  established  against  their  attempts,  whose 
design  -  we  were  well  assured  by  our  own  experience  as  well 
as  by  the  example  of  their  predecessors  in  Munster  -  was  to  un¬ 
dermine  and  ruin  the  same.  ”  But  George  Bishop  told  the  Court 
that  this  was  slander  and  "a  heap  of  calumnies  forged  out  of  your 
own  and  the  brains  of  your  priests,  on  purpose  to  asperse  the 
innocent,  whose  blood  you  have  spilled.  "  (10) 

An  order  was  proclaimed  in  1644  that  all  Anabaptists  were 
to  be  banished,  and  this  was  to  include  not  only  persons  who 
refused  to  countenance  infant  baptism,  the  Anabaptists1  par¬ 
ticular  bete  noir,  but  "such  liberals  as  denied  the  right  of  mag¬ 
istrates  to  punish  breaches  of  the  first  table.  "  (11)  /The  Ten 
Commandments/  It  is  not  surprising  that  all  sects  looked  alike 
to  the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  colonies  who  were  "so  per¬ 
suaded  they  were  fighting  the  Lordys  battles  that  they  never  un¬ 
derstood  how  any  but  the  deliberate  minions  of  Anti-Christ  could 
oppose  them.  "  (12) 

An  early  resident  of  New  England  named  Roger  Clapp,  who 
shared  fully  the  opinions  of  the  magistrates  and  elders,  expressed 
his  views  of  the  Quakers  by  saying  that  "Satan  made  another 
assault  upon  God's  poor  people  /Boston's  godly  preachers,-/ 
here  by  stirring  up  the  Quakers  to  come  amongst  us,  both  men 
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and  women,  who  pretended  holiness  and  perfection,  saying  that 
they  spoke  and  acted  by  the  Spirit  and  Light  within,  which,  as 
they  say,  is  their  guide;  and  most  blasphemously  said  that  the 
Light  within  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour,  and  deceived  many  to 
their  persuasion. 

"But,  blessed  be  God,  "  he  continued,  "the  Government 
and  the  Churches  both  did  bear  witness  against  them,  and  their 
loathsome  and  pernicious  doctrine,  for  which  they  were  banished 
out  of  this  jurisdiction  not  to  return  without  license  upon  pain 
of  death.  The  reason  of  that  law  was,  because  Godss  people 
here  could  not  worship  the  true  and  living  God,  as  He  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  us  in  our  public  assemblies,  without  being  disturbed  by 
them,  and  other  weighty  reasons,  as  to  the  dangerousness  of 
their  opinions,  etc.  .  .  .  But  God  hath  delivered  his  poor  people 
here  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  by  putting  courage  into  our 
magistrates  to  punish  those  that  did  rebel.  "  (13) 

God's  poor  people  and  the  Children  of  the  Light  had  now 
come  face  to  face,  representing  "twodifferentspiritual  empires,  " 
wrote  Rufus  Jones,  whose  "leaders  were  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  there  was  foredoomed  to  be  a  clash  with 
tragic  consequences.  ”  (14) 


111. 

The  Swallow  sailed  from  Boston  back  to  the  Barbados  early 
in  August,  with  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  on  board.  Captain 
Kempthorn  probably  paying  the  fees  necessary  for  their  trans¬ 
portation.  Undaunted  by  her  experience,  Mary  Fisher  resumed 
her  ministry  on  the  island.  "Tru  ly  Mary  Fisher  is  a  precious  heart 
and  hath  been  very  serviceable  here,  "said  a  letter  to  Margaret 
Fell.  (15) 

Eight  Friends,  sailing  on  the  Speedwell,  of  London,  Robert 
Lock  the  master,  reached  Boston,  also  in  August  1656,  only  a 
few  days  after  the  Swallow  departed.  A  list  of  the  Quaker  pas¬ 
sengers  is  extant,  with  their  ages,  indicating  that  the  oldest. 
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William  Brend,  was  only  forty  years  old,  and  the  average  for  the 
group  was  twenty-seven  years.  (16) 

The  Quakers  were  brought  directly  before  the  Court,  their 
trunks  and  boxes  searched  for  "erroneous  books  and  hellish  pam¬ 
phlets,  "  and  the  men  and  women  themselves  forced  to  undergo 
a  "frivolous  examination  once  and  again"  to  ascertain  their  be¬ 
liefs  in  God  and  the  Bible.  (17)  The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and 
when  the  Quakers  asked  to  know  the  reason  for  their  arrest  Gov¬ 
ernor  Endicott,  who  was  present  this  time,  gave  no  answer  to 
their  question  but  warned  them  to  take  heed  not  to  break  "our 
ecclesiastical  laws,  for  then  ye  are  sure  to  stretch  by  a  hal¬ 
ter.  "  (18) 

They  remained  in  prison  nearly  eleven  weeks  and  all  their 
possessions  were  taken  as  payment  for  the  jailer.  Some  of  the 
Boston  citizens,  troubled  by  the  severe  treatment  given  to  the 
Quakers,  were  moved  with  pity  and,  in  spite  of  the  danger  which 
might  revert  to  themselves,  bought  back  the  clothing  and  bed¬ 
ding  to  provide  for  the  Quakers  on  the  return  voyage.  By  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1656,  the  ship  sailed  for  London  taking  the  eight  Quak-. 
ers  away  from  New  England.  The  second  attempt  to  publish 
Truth  in  the  new  world  had  apparently  failed. 

This  visit  had  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  General 
Court.  Although  the  ten  Quakers  who  attempted  to  enter  Boston 
spent  their  time  in  prison  and  had  no  chance  to  talk  with  any¬ 
one,  much  less  distribute  their  books,  there  was  no  knowing  what 
might  manage  to  slip  through  unless  more  severe  restrictions  were 
made.  It  may  be  that  the  magistrates  were  already  aware  that 
Nicholas  Upsall  had  had  conversation  with  the  prisoners  through 

the  jailer,  and  that  he  was  a  dangerous  influence  as  a  result. 

Before  the  eight  Friends  had  been  removed,  a  long  document 
was  drawn  up,  on  October  14,  1656,  signed  by  the  Court Bs  sec¬ 
retary,  Edward  Rawson,  whose  name  was  attached  to  many  of  the 
laws  which  were  passed  during  the  next  years. 
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“Whereas,  m  it  began,  "‘there  is  a  cursed  set  of  heretics 
lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  which  are  commonly  called  Quak¬ 
ers,  who  take  upon  them  to  be  immediately  sent  of  God,  and 
infal libly  assisted  by  the  Spirit,  to  speak  and  write  blasphemous 
opinions,  despising  government,  .  .  .  speaking  evil  of  dignities, 
reproaching  and  reviling  magistrates  and  ministers,  seeking  to 
turn  the  people  from  the  faith,  and  gain  proselytes  to  their  per¬ 
nicious  ways.  This  Court,  ...  to  prevent.  .  .  mischief  doth 
hereby  order,  .  .  .  what  master,  or  commander  of  any  ship,  bark, 
pinnace  or  ketch,  that  shall  henceforth  bring  into  any  harbour, 
creek  or  cove,  within  this  jurisdiction,  any  known  Quaker  or 
Quakers,  or  any  other  blasphemous  heretics,  shall  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid,  the  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  country.  .  .  . 

• 

"What  Quaker  soever  shall  arrive  in  this  country  from  for¬ 
eign  parts  or  come  into  this  jurisdiction  from  any  parts  adjacent, 
shall  be  .  .  .  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  and,  at 
their  entrance,  be  severly  whipped,  ...  be  kept  constantly 
to  work,  and  none  suffered  to  converse  or  speak  with  them.  " 
The  document  included  a  ban  against  any  of  their  books  or  writ¬ 
ings  concerning  the  "devilish  opinions”  of  the  Quakers  and  a 
fine  to  be  increased  with  each  offense  was  imposed  on  anyone 
endeavoring  to  defend  any  of  these  opinions.  "Lastly  it  is  here¬ 
by  ordered,  that  what  person  or  persons  soever  shall  revile  the 
persons  of  magistrates  or  ministers,  as  is  usual  with  the  Quakers, 
.  .  .  shall  be  severely  whipped,  or  pay  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  " 
(19) 


The  authorities  wasted  no  time  in  getting  this  information 
before  the  citizens.  It  was  given  public  proclamation  in  the 
Boston  streets,  heralded  "with  beat  of  drum"  and  it  caused  the 
greatest  excitement  and  furor  that  the  city  had  known. 

IV. 

The  first  person  to  suffer  under  this  decree  was  Nicholas 
Upsa  1 1  (20)  the  heroic  man  who  had  broughtfood  to  the  imprisoned 
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Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,,  A  citizen  of  Boston,  he  had  been 
gradually  coming  to  reject  the  tenets  of  the  Puritan  church  and 
to  espouse  the  beliefs  which  he  understood  the  persecuted  vis¬ 
itors  held. 

The  drum  beats  and  their  accompanying  message  seemed  to 
him  a  death-knelh  He  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  against 
the  decree  and  informed  his  listeners  that  he  would  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  anylawso  utterly  opposed  to  thereligion  in  which  he 
believedo  He  warned  his  fel  low  citizens  "to  take  heed  lest  they 
should  be  fighting  against  God.  w  (21) 

The  Court  would  have  no  such  nonsense.  He  was  fined 
twenty  pounds,  and  three  more  were  added  because  he  did  not 
attend  church  whi  le  preparing  to  leave  the  Colony  under  sentence 
of  banishment.  He  was  given  a  month  to  depart,  four  days  of 
which  he  spent  in  prison.  He  set  out  for  Sandwich,  in  Plymouth 
Colony,  where  the  authorities  tried  to  prevent  his  entrance. 
Once  in,  the  Sandwich  citizens  were  sympathetic  to  him  and 
welcomed  him  warmly,  but  the  Sandwich  authorities  finally 
forced  him  to  move  on  in  the  spring  of  1657,  much  against  the 
wishes  of  his  kind  friends.  He  reached  Newport  on  Rhode  Island, 
after  a  dangerous  and  difficu  It  journey  which  he  survived,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Indians  along  the  way,  who  were  both 
touched  and  horrified  at  the  sufferings  laid  upon  thisgentle  soul 
by  the  hands  of  his  fellow  white  men.  An  Indian  chief  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  commented,  "What  a  God  have  the  English,  who 
deal  so  with  one  another  about  their  God.  "  (22) 

Nicholas  Upsall  was  probably  the  first  resident  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  convinced  in  New  England  of  the  Quaker  faith.  Due 
to  his  months  at  Sandwich  some  of  its  citizens  became  "receptive" 
to  the  Quaker  message  and  a  Plymouth  Colony  magistrate  refer¬ 
red  to  Nicholas  Upsall  as  ""the  instigator  of  all  this  /Quaker/ 
mischiefo  "  (23)  The  drum  beats,  instead  of  frightening  the  Bos¬ 
ton  citizens,  only  served  toget  them  more  agog  to  find  out  about 
the  dangerous  people  called  Quakers,  and  why  the  authorities 
were  so  afraid  of  their  doctrines.  It  was  difficult  to  learn  much. 
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After  Nicholas  Upsall  was  banished  out  of  the  colony  no  more 
Quaker  heretics  were  available  for  a  time  as  teachers,  and  none 
tried  to  enter.  The  Puritans  felt  safe,  because  of  their  law. 
"And  thus  ended  the  year  1656.  "  (24) 

V. 

The  drum  beats  carried  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Bay  Colony  as  far  as  the  island  of  the  Barbados  and 
their  warning  was  passed  on  in  a  letter  written  by  the  faithful 
correspondent,  Henry  Fell,  to  Margaret  Fell,  on  the  19th  of 
February  1657. 

He  described  how  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  directed  him  to 
travel  to  New  England  as  a  witness  and,  in  obedience  to  God 
to  offer  up  his  life  rrfor  His  word  was  as  a  fire,  and  a  hammer 
in  me;  though  then  in  outward  appearance  there  was  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  getting  passage  thither,  by  reason  of  a  cruel  law  which 
they  have  made  against  any  Friends  coming  thither /to  Boston/, 
the  copy  whereof  is  here  enclosed.  "  About  mid-January,  his 
letter  continued  "a  ship  came  in  /at  Barbados/ which  was  going 
to  New  England.  ...  In  this  ship  are  two  Friends,  Thomas 
Burden's  aunt,  /Ann  Burden/  of  Bristol  and  one  Mary  Dyer  from 
London.  Both  lived  in  New  England  formerly;  and  were  mem¬ 
bers  cast  out  of  their  churches.  Mary  Dyer  goes  to  her  husband 
who  lives  upon  Rhode  Island,  which  /the  Puritans/  call  the  is¬ 
land  of  error;  where  they  do  banish  those  to,  that  dissent  from 
them  in  judgment;  and  it's  likelyAnn  Burden  hath  some  outward 
business  there.  "  (25) 

These  two  Quaker  women  may  have  been  on  their  way  be¬ 
fore  Henry  Fell  received  a  copy  of  the  "cruel  law.  "  According 
to  William  Sewell,  "Before  Mary  Dyer's  coming  /to  Boston/  she 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  there  concerning  Quak¬ 
ers.  w  (26) 

They  must  have  had  some  knowledge,  however,  that  entry 
into  Boston  might  be  dangerous,  though  they  both  came  for 
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innocent  enough  reasons.  Ann  Burden,  a  widow  who  with  her 
husband  had  lived  in  Boston  for  some  sixteen  years,  was  return¬ 
ing  to  collect  debts  owed  her  in  the  colony  so  that  shecould  sup¬ 
port  herself  and  her  children.  Mary  Dyer  was  on  her  way  back 
to  join  her  husband  on  Rhode  Island,  after  a  five  year's  absence 
in  England, 

The  reception  given  to  the  two  women  upon  their  arrival 
was  according  to  the  new  law,  They  were  put  into  prison  and 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  Ann  Burden's  friends  to  collect 
her  debts,  she  was  not  allowed  to  have  them.  The  authorities 
insisted  that  these  funds  should  be  turned  over  to  the  ship's  cap¬ 
tain  as  payment  for  her  return  passage,  but  he  refused  to  take 
them.  Even  so,  she  was  not  allowed  to  have  her  money.  Her 
imprisonment,  during  most  of  which  she  was  ill,  lasted  for  three 
months  when  she  was  sent  off  to  Barbados  and  England, 

Mary  Dyer  was  not  allowed  to  go  directly  out  of  the  colony 
into  Rhode  Island  for  fear  that  she  might  communicate  her  heret¬ 
ical  ideas  to  persons  on  the  way.  She  was  put  into  prison  where 
close  watch  could  be  kept  over  her.  When  the  news  of  his  wife's 
plight  reached  William  Dyer,  he  came  at  once  to  Boston  from 
Newport,  .and  begged  the  magistrates  to  release  her.  He  could 
not  secure  a  release  until  he  promised  to  take  her  quickly  out  of 
the  colony  without  stopping  in  any  town  or  allowing  her  to  speak 
to  any  person.  The  fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  Boston 
without  being  thrown  into  prison  and  to  escort  his  wife  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  despised  sect, 

Mary  Dyer  made  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  knew  her. 
Governor  Winthrop  found  her  ”a  very  proper  and  fair  woman 
/although/ •  °  „  notoriously  infected  with  Mrs,  Hutchinson's 
errors,  and  very  censorious  and  troublesome,  she  being  of  a  very 
proud  spirit  and  much  addicted  to  revelations.  m  (27) 

"The  Quakers  that  either  knew  this  woman  or  had  it  from 
other's  testimony  of  her  say  in  her  praise  that  she  was  a  person 
of  no  mean  extract  and  parentage,  „  .  ,  of  comely  stature  and 
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countenance,  of  a  piercing  knowledge  in  many  things,  of  a 
wonderful  sweet  and  pleasant  discourse,  so  fit  for  great  affairs, 
that  she  wanted  nothing  that  was  manly,  except  only  the  name 
and  the  sex.  "  (28)  John  Taylor,  who  was  with  her  on  Shelter 
Island  the  winter  before  her  execution,  said  "she  was  a  very 
comely  woman  and  grave  matron,  and  even  shined  in  the  image 
of  God.  *  (29) 

William  Dyer  conveyed  his  wife  from  the  Boston  jail  early 
in  1657  according  to  the  specifications  laid  down  by  the  author¬ 
ities.  Mary  Dyer  and  Nicholas  Upsall  were,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  first  two  Quakers  resident  in  Newport. 

God's  word  was  indeed,  as  Henry  Fell  had  written,  ""a  fire 
and  a  hammer"*  in  the  hearts  of  several  individuals  recently  con¬ 
vinced  of  Truth.  The  eight  Friends  who  had  attempted  the  visit 
in  1656  but  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  come  beyond  Boston's 
prison  walls,  upon  their  return  to  England  started  plans  for  a 
second  voyage  to  New  England,  this  time  apparently  intending 
to  go  directly  to  Newport,  which  they  knew  would  be  a  recep¬ 
tive  haven. 

Six  of  the  eight  Friends,  who  had  been  driven  from  Boston 
in  1656,  believed  themselves  cal  led  of  the  Lord  to  return  there. 
They  were  Wi  I liam  Brend,  Christopher  Holder,  John  Copeland, 
Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary  Weatherhead,  and  Dorothy  Waugh.  Five 
other  Friends,  Robert  Hodgson,  Humphrey  Norton,  Richard 
Dowdney,  William  Robinson  and  Mary  Clark,  also  shared  this 
leading  to  make  a  journey  to  Boston.  (30) 

The  concern  expressed  by  these  eleven  men  and  women  was 
difficult  to  carry  out.  News  of  the  edict  forbidding  a  ship's 
captain  to  carry  Quakers  had  reached  England  and  no  vessel 
would  take  them.  Robert  Fowler  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  both  a  ship  builder  and  a  mariner.  Having  completed  a 
small  sailing  vessel,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  led  to 
build  it  for  the  service  of  Truth.  In  spite  of  the  fact  the  ship, 
Woodhouse,  appeared  unsafe  for  a  trans-Atlantic  voyage,  the 
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Friends  who  met  with  Robert  Fowler  believed  without  question 
that  he  and  the  vessel  were  to  be  the  means  of  transporting  the 
would-be-voyagers  to  New  England. 

VI. 

Fowler  wrote  in  his  Log  that  "this  vessel  was  appointed  for 
this  service  from  the  beginning.  ...  It  was  said  within  me 
several  times,  “Thou  hast  her  not  for  nothing.  “  Also  New  Eng¬ 
land  presented  before  me  .  .  .  Yet  entering  into  reasoning  and 
letting  in  temptations  and  hardships,  .  .  .  it  brought  me  as  low 
as  the  grave,  and  laid  me  as  one  dead  to  the  things  of  God. 
But  by  His  instrument,  George  Fox,  was  1  refreshed  and  raised 
up  again.  n  (31) 

On  June  first,  1657,  the  Woodhouse  set  sail  from  London, 
and  on  the  following  day  reached  tne  Downs.  Here  William 
Dewsbury,  who  was  preaching  in  Kent,  came  on  board  to  visit 
them.  Writing  to  Margaret  Fell  a  few  days  later,  he  said, 
"Friends  that  go  to  New  England,  I  was  aboardwith  in  the  Downs 
.  o  .  They  were,  in  their  measure,  bold  in  the  power  of  God. 
The  life  did  arise  in  them.  When  I  came' off,  they  did  go  on  in 
the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  our  God.  .  .  Many  dear  child¬ 
ren  shall  come  forth  in  the  power  of  God  in  those  countries  where 
they  desire  to  go.  "  (32) 

A  delay  at  Portsmouth  because  of  a  high  wind  brought  further 
opportunities  for  service  to  these  indomitable  Friends.  No  time 
was  ever  wasted.  "Certain  days  we  lay  there,  "  Robert  Fowler “s 
Log  reported,  "wherein  the  ministers  of  Christ  were  not  idle, 
but  went  forth  and  gathered  sticks,  and  kindled  a  fire,  and  left 
it  burning.  "  (33)  William  Robinson,  one  of  the  eleven,  also 
wrote  from  Southampton  to  Margaret  Fell,  "I  thought  it  meet  to 
let  thee  know,  that  the  ship  that  carries  Friends  to  New  Eng  land 
is  now  riding  in  Portsmouth  Harbor.  We  only  stay  for  a  fair  wind.  “ 
He  added  that  he  and  Robert  Hodgson  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  thedelay  to  have  a  meeting  in  Southampton,  "seeing  the  wind 
is  at  present  contrary.  "  (34) 
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They  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  the 
ship's  master  continued  the  story  in  his  Log,  as  "A  true  relation 
of  the  voyage  undertaken  by  me,  Robert  Fowler,  with  my  small 
vessel  called  the  Woodhouse,  but  performed  by  the  Lord,  like 
as  He  did  Noah's  Ark,  wherein  he  shut  up  a  few  righteous  per¬ 
sons  and  landed  them  safe,  even  at  the  hill  Ararat.  "  The  Log 
described  how  surely  the  Lord's  hand  was  guiding  this  little  band 
of  Quakers,  and  how,  in  spite  of  several  narrow  escapes,  they 
were  miraculously  taken  to  their  destination. 

"Thus  it  was  all  the  voyage  with  the  faithful,  who  were 
carried  far  above  storms  and  tempests,  that  when  the  ship  went 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  their  hands  joined  all  as 
one,  and  did  direct  her  way,  so  that  we  have  seen  and  said,  we 
see  the  Lord  leading  our  vessel  even  as  it  were  a  man  leading  a 
horse  by  the  head;  we  regarding  neither  latitude  nor  longitude, 
but  kept  to  our  Line,  which  was  and  is  our  Leader,  Guide  and 
Rule.  .  . 

"Upon  the  last  day  of  the  Fifth  Month /July/  1657,  we 
made  land.  It  was  part  of  Long  Island,  far  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  pilot.  .  o  .  The  power  of  the  Lord  fell  much 
upon  us,  and  an  irresistable  word  came  unto  us,  that  the  seed 
in  America  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  .  .  /This/  caused 
tears  to  break  forth  with  fulness  of  joy,  so  that  presently  for 
these  places  some  prepared  themselves  who  were  Robert  Hodgson, 
Richard  Dowdney,  Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary  Wetherhead,  and 
Dorothy  Waugh,  who  the  next  day  were  put  safely  ashore  into 
the  Dutch  Plantation,  called  New  Amsterdam.  rf 

The  Woodhouse,  with  the  six  remaining  passengers,  started 
toward  Rhode  Island  on  the  3rd  of  August  through  a  dangerous 
"passage  betwixt  two  lands,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Hell-gate,  "  Fowler's  Log  concluded,  with  "rocks  many  on  both 
sides,  so  that  I  believe  one  yard's  length  wou  Id  have  endangered 
loss  of  both  vessel  and  goods.  Also  there  was  a  shoal  of  fish  which 
pursued  our  vessel,  .  .  .  and  in  our  meeting  it  was  shown  me, 
these  fish  are  to  thee  a  figure.  Thus  doth  the  prayers  of  the 
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churches  proceed  to  the  Lord  for  thee  and  the  rest.  Surely  In 
our  meeting  did  the  thing  run  through  me  as  oil,  and  bid  me  much 
rejoice.  "  (35) 

The  rest  of  the  journey  did  not  take  long  and  the  pi  lot  came 
up  to  his  "expectations.  "  On  the  12th  of  August,  John  Cope¬ 
land  was  able  to  write  a  letter  to  his  parents  in  England,  and 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  Woodhouse  Log.  "This  is  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  at  Rhode  Island  and  in  health,  where  we  are  received 
with  much  joy  of  heart.  "  (36) 


VII. 

While  the  Friends  were  being  received  with  open  arms  at 
Newport,  things  were  not  going  well  with  those  who  had  disem¬ 
barked  earlier.  The  impression  on  New  Amsterdam  residents  by 
the  Woodhouse  and  its  odd  assortment  of  passengers  was  not  fa¬ 
vorable. 

One  of  them  wrote  "On  August  6th  .  .  .  a  ship  came  from 
thesea  to  this  place,  having  no  flag  flying  from  the  topmast.  .  . 
They  fired  no  salute  before  the  fort.  When  the  master  of  the 
ship  /Robert  Fowler/  came  on  shore  and  appeared  before  the 
Director-General,  he  rendered  him  no  respect,  but  stood  with 
his  hat  firm  on  his  head  as  if  a  goat.  .  .  At  last  information  was 
gained  that  it  was  a  ship  with  Quakers  on  board.  .  „  We  sup¬ 
pose  they  went  to  Rhode  Island  for  that  is  the  receptacle  of  all 
sorts  of  riff-raff  people  and  is  nothing  else  than  the  sewer  of 
New  England. 

"They  left  behind  two  strong  young  women.  (37)  As  soon 
as  the  shipdeparted,  these  /women/  began  to  quake  and  go  into 
a  frenzy,  and  cry  out  loudly  in  the  middle  of  the  street  that  men 
should  repent,  for  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  Our  people 
not  knowing  what  was  the  matter  ran  to  and  fro  while  one  cried 
6f i re 0  and  another  something  else.  The  Fiscal  seized  them  both 
by  the  head  and  led  them  to  prison.  ”  (38)  The  Dutch  citizens, 
according  to  Rufus  Jones,  "had  no  desire  to  see  their  womenfolk 
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catch  this  odd  custom  of  preaching  in  the  streets,  and  they  soon 
had  the  two  women  in  8  a  noisome,  filthy  dungeon1.  .  .  After 
eight  days  they  brought  them  out  of  the  dark  hole,  and  sent  them 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them  to  that  8sewer  of  heretics', 
Rhode  Island,  to  join  their  companions.  n  (39) 

The  eleven  Woodhouse  Friends  seem  to  have  worked  out  an 
itinerary  enabling  them  to  divide  into  small  groups  thus  to  cover 
the  towns  where  there  were  known  to  be  persons  both  sympathetic 
and  hostile  to  the  Quaker  message.  Their  mission  was  two-fold, 
-  to  preach  to  eager  listeners  and  to  challenge  the  makers  of 
the  laws  which  banished  theQuakerSo  From  Newport  they  fanned 
out  over  a  tremendous  area,  which  included  New  Haven,  Shelter 
Island,  Scituate,  Plymouth,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Sandwich, 
Boston  and  Salem. 
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Chapter  IV 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATIONS 

1. 

The  Rhode  Island  Colony  records' first  mention  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers  was  a  letter,  signed  by  Simon  Bradstreet,  then  the  president 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  sent  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1657  to  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Benedict 
Arnoldo  Part  of  the  letter  follows:  "The  Commissioners,  being 
informed  that  divers  Quakers  are  arrived  this  summer  at  Rhode 
Island  and  are  entertained  there,  which  may  prove  dangerous  to 
the  colonies,  thought  meet  to  manifest  their  minds  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  there  as  followeth.  .  .  . 

"We  suppose  you  have  understood  that  the  last  year  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Quakers  arrived  at  Boston  upon  no  other  account  than 
to  disperse  their  pernicious  opinions,  had  they  not  been  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  prudent  care  of  that  government  .  „  .  who  upon  that 
occasion  commended  it  to  the  general  courts  of  the  United  Col¬ 
onies  that  all  Quakers,  Ranters  and  such  notorious  heretics 
might  be  prohibited  coming  amongst  us.  „  .  We  .  .  .  make  it 
our  request  .  .  .  that  you  remove  those  Quakers  that  have  been 
received,  and  for  the  future  prohibit  their  coming  amongst  you.  " 

Benedict  Arnold  sent  back  a  reply,  dated  October  13, 
which  said  that  "concerning  these  Quakers,  so  called,  which 
are  now  amongst  us,  we  have  no  law  .  „  .  whereby  to  punish 
any  for  only  declaring  by  words,  etc.,  their  minds  and  under¬ 
standings  concerning  the  things  and  ways  of  God,  as  to  salva¬ 
tion  and  an  eternal  condition.  We  find  that  in  those  places 
where  these  /Quakers/  aremost  of  all  suffered  to  declare  them¬ 
selves  freely,  and  are  only  opposed  by  arguments  in  discourse, 
there  they  least  of  all  desire  to  come,  and  we  are  informed  that 
they  begin  to  loath  this  place,  for  that  they  are  not  opposed  by 
the  civil  authority,  but  with  all  patience  and  meekness  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  say  over  their  pretended  revelations  .  .  .  nor  are  they 
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like  or  able  to  gain  many  here  to  their  way.  .  .  Yet  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  their  doctrines  tend  to  very  absolute  cutting  down 
and  overturning  relations  and  civil  government  among  men  if 
generally  received.  n  (1) 

The  leaders  of  Rhode  Island  were  completely  dedicated  to 
their  belief  in  religious  liberty,  even  though  they  were  far  from 
delighted  to  have  the  Quakers  descend  upon  their  territory.  The 
letter  back  to  the.general  court  in  Boston  continued  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  principle.  "Whereas  freedom  of  different  con¬ 
sciences,  to  be  protected  from  inforcements  was  the  principle 
ground  of  our  Charter,  both  with  respect  to  our  humble  sute 
/sic/  for  it,  as  also  to  the  true  intent  of  the  Honorable  and  re¬ 
nowned  parliament  of  England  in  granting  of  the  same  to  us; 
which  freedom  we  still  prize  as  the  greatest  happiness  that  men 
can  possess  in  this  world.  "  (2) 

The  letter  from  John  Copeland  to  his  parents,  written  on 
his  arrival  in  Newport,  contained  other  interesting  information. 
"Now  I  and  Christopher  Holder  are  going  to  Martha's  Vineyard, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  our  God,  whose  will  is  our  joy. 
Humphrey  Norton  is  at  present  at  Rhode  Island,  Mary  Clark  wait¬ 
ing  to  go  towards  Boston;  William  Brend  is  toward  Providence.  .  .  . 
Take  no  thought  for  me,  for  my  trust  is  in  the  Lord.  "  Then  ap¬ 
parently  the  boat  was  ready,  for  he  concluded,  "we  are  about 
to  sail  for  the  Vineyard.  ”  (3) 

Their  stay  on  Martha's  Vineyard  was  brief  for  they  were 
not  made  welcome  by  the  white  settlers,  although  the  Indians 
received  them  kindly  and  paddled  the  two  men  back  to  the  main¬ 
land.  John  Copeland  and  Christopher  Holder  started  through 
the  woods  for  Sandwich,  where  they  became,  said  John  Dilling¬ 
ham,  "our  pioneers  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  spirit,  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom.  .  .  The  two 
Friends  found  a  prepared  soil  /and/  held  meetings  where  they 
best  could  .  .  .  at  William  Allen's,  and,  as  tradition  says,  over 
there  in  the  woods  in  Christopher's  Hollow.  "  (4) 
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Nicholas  Upsall  had  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
but  had  left  some  months  earlier.  Meeting  at  William  Allen's 
house  soon  brought  trouble  to  the  Sandwich  sympathizers,  for 
the  Plymouth  Court  complained  of  these  meetings  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  the  "inveighing  against  ministers  and  magistrates  to 
the  dishonor  of  God  and  contempt  of  government.  "  (5)  The  two 
English  Quakers  had  stirred  up  considerable  commotion. 

11. 

*  i  ■  i 

Copeland  and  Holder  moved  on  to  Plymouth  after  a  short 
stay  in  Sandwich,  but  were  asked  to  leave  immediately.  The 
two  men  then  found  themselves  drawn  back  to  Sandwich  and, 
in  spite  of  being  accompanied  by  Plymouth  officers  in  thedirec- 
tion  of  Rhode  Island,  as  soon  as  the  officers  left  them  supposedly 
out  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  jurisdiction,  Copeland  and  Holder 
turned  up  at  Sandwich.  An  alarm  was  given  and  they  were  ar¬ 
rested.  Removed  again  to  Plymouth,  they  were  examined  and 
told  to  leave  the  colony. 

Again  they  came  back  to  Sandwich  where  they  found  that 
many  of  the  citizens  were  convinced  of  the  Truth.  A  warrant 
from  the  governor  called  the  Quakers  "extravagant  persons  and 
vagabonds"  whowere  to  be  brought  before  him  at  Plymouth,  al¬ 
though  William  Newland,  at  whose  house  the  Friends  meetings 
had  been  held,  said  that  it  was  illegal  to  arrest  the  strangers 
without  giving  them  a  copy  of  the  warrant  against  them  for 
which  they  had  asked. 

Newland  was  then  rebuked  and  fined  ten  shillings  for  his 
interference.  Holder  and  Copeland  were  taken  as  prisoners  be¬ 
fore  the  Plymouth  Court  and,  because  they  would  not  promise 
to  go  to  Rhode  Island,  they  were  again  conducted  toward  it, 
this  time  fifty  miles  before  they  were  set  free.  They  were  in¬ 
formed  that  if  they  returned  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth 
colony,  they  would  be  whipped  as  vagabonds. 

The  dogged  persistence  of  John  Copeland  and  Christopher 
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Holder  Infuriated  the  officials  who  were  already  angry  to  have 
Rhode  Island  as  close  at  hand  to  which  the  Quakers  could  es¬ 
cape,  only  to  return  again  into  the  colonies.  By  October  of 
1657  Ralph  Allen  was  cited  for  misbehavior  because  he  had  en¬ 
tertained  Quakers  at  his  house,  and  in  other  ways  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  guiltyc  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  demand  for 
securities  on  account  of  his  conduct,  and  was  eventually  handed 
over  to  the  marshal.  In  the  spring  of  1658  four  men,  of  whom 
William  Allen  was  one,  were  brought  to  court  because  of  "tu¬ 
multuous  carriage  at  a  meeting  of  Quakers  in  Sandwich,  and 
though  the  charge  was  not  proven,  the  baffled  magistrate  was 
reluctant  to  acquit  them.  .  .  and  fined  them  each  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  for  not  removing  their  hats  in  the  court  room.  "  (6) 

Humphrey  Norton,  another  one  of  the  eleven  Woodhouse 
passengers,  who  had  remained  about  two  months  in  Rhode  Island 
after  the  vessel's  arrival,  made  his  way  into  Sandwich  where 
he  was  met  by  the  authorities.  His  New  England's  Ensigne  tells 
the  dramatic  story  of  Friends'  trials  and  persecutions.  "Great 
was  the  stir  and  noise  of  the  tumultuous  town;"  he  wrote  of  his 
visit  to  Sandwich,  "yea,  all  in  an  uproar,  hearing  that  we,  who 
were  called  by  such  a  name  as  Quakers,  were  come  into  those 
parts.  A  great  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  hearts  of  many  did 
burn  within  them,  so  that  in  the  heat  thereof  some  said  one  thing, 
and  some  another;  but  the  most  part  knew  not  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  "  (7) 

Norton  was  soon  arrested,  removed  to  Plymouth  and  given 
an  examination  on  account  of  his  beliefs.  When  asked  by  the 
governor  whether  he  believed  in  the  Bible  as  the  "rule  of  life 
and  the  ground  of  faith”  he  gave  the  reply,  that  "through  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  great  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith,  and 
the  true  Rule  and  Guide  of  Life /were7  the  Scriptures  able  to 
make  wise  unto  Salvation.  ”  (8)  He  was  allowed  to  go  free,  in 
spite  of  this  remark,  but  he  was  banished  from  Plymouth  Colony 
and  conducted  fifty  miles  out  of  the  jurisdiction  toward  Rhode 
Island.  The  authorities  thought  they  were  rid  of  Humphrey  Norton. 
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By  1658  the  numbers  of  sympathizers  had  grown  to  make 
Sandwich  the  largest  meeting  of  Quakers  in  New  England.  The 
names  of  eighteen  families  were  recorded  on  a  Quaker  document, 
and  there  were  many  more  than  these  eighteen  families  evidently, 
for  James  Cudworth,  a  Scituate  magistrate,  commented  that  the 
Quakers  "have  many  meetings,  and  many  adherents,  almost  the 
whole  town  of  Sandwich  is  adhering  towards  them.  .  .  I  am 
informed  of  three  or  four  score  last  court  presented  for  not  com¬ 
ing  to  public  meetings.  "  (9) 

Edward  Tucker,  in  his  anniversary  address,  modestly  re¬ 
marked  that  "the  first  converts  to  the  Society  at  Sandwich  in¬ 
cluded  . .  representatives  of  the  best  people  in  town.  (10)  .  . 

.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  which  Sandwich  and  its 
meeting  had  in  the  estimation  of  the  early  Friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  As  the  first  meeting  in  America,  it  was  a  source 
of  interest  to  every  travelling  minister.  "  (11) 

These  staunch  converts  were  soon  paying  dearly  for  their 
Quaker  faith.  Fines  were  levied  against  them,  amounting  to 
five  pounds  in  cash,  sometimes  more.  When  the  Friends  refused 
to  pay,  the  constable  appointed  to  collect  seized  their  property 
instead.  William  Allen,  whose  crime  probably  was  that  he  pro¬ 
vided  a  meeting  place  for  these  detested  "vagabonds",  lost  eight¬ 
een  of  his  cattle  and  some  of  his  furniture.  No  one  considered 
to  be  a  Friend  escaped. 

It  was,  as  Edward  Tucker  rightly  called  it,  a  period  of  the 
"dark  ages.  "  But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  Sandwich  became 
in  an  amazingly  short  time  a  thriving  Quaker  center,  so  thriving 
by  September  1658,  that  John  Rous,  who  came  to  New  England 
from  Barbados  with  Thomas  Harris  and  William  Leddra  in  August 
1657,  could  write  to  Margaret  Fell,  that  while  the  seed  in 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  Patents,  was  not  yet  ripe,  it  was 
ripe  in  both  Boston  and  Plymouth  Patents,  and  "we  have  two 
strong  places  in  this  land,  the  one  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  other  at  Sandwich,  which  the  enemy  will  never  get  dom¬ 
inion  over.  "  (1 2) 
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Ill, 

John  Copeland  and  Christopher  Holder  paused  in  Rhode 
Island,  after  their  expulsion  from  Plymouth  Colony,  before  start¬ 
ing  on  a  journey  into  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  This  time  they 
headed  for  Salem,  where  as  in  Sandwich,  people  were  ready  and 
waiting  for  something  new.  Henry  Fell,  who  still  remained  in 
Barbados  in  spite  of  the  hammer  and  fire  urging  him  into  New 
England,  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Woodhouse  Friends  and 
he,  in  turn,  kept  Margaret  Fell  informed  of  their  doings. 

During  1657,  he  wrote  to  her,  "Some  there  are,  as  I  hear, 
convinced  who  meet  in  silence  at  a  place  called  Salem.  Oh 
truly  great  is  the  desire  of  my  soul  towards  them.  "  (13)  Cotton 
Mather  had  referred  to  the  Seekers  in  Salem  as  the  first  Quak¬ 
ers  in  the  world,  "Certain  fanaticks  here  in  our  town  of  Salem, 
who  held  forth  almost  all  the  fancies  and  whimsies  which  a  few 
years  after  were  broached  by  them  that  were  so  called  in  Eng¬ 
land.  "  (14) 

Copeland  and  Holder  set  out  "for  the  more  hazardous  en¬ 
terprises  in  Salem,  where  the  little  group  of  'convinced  wor¬ 
shippers'  were  waiting  for  encouragement.  /The  two  men /  seem 
to  have  sought  out  in  secret  the  persons  who  were  favourably  in¬ 
clined  to  their  message  before  they  made  their  risky  appeal  to 
the  Salem  public.  "  (15) 

Humphrey  Norton  said  they  "preached  freely  unto  /the 
Salem  citizens/  the  things  we  had  seen  and  heard,  and  our  hands 
had  handled,  which  as  an  engrafted  word  took  place  in  them, 
such  as  never  can  be  rooted  out,  so  that  our  hearers  in  a  short 
time  became  our  fellow-sufferers.  "  (16)  A  year  later  in  1658 
John  Rous  referred  to  the  group  "at  Salem  /where/  there  are 
several  pretty  Friends  in  their  measures,  "  (17) 

Following  their  usual  custom  of  attending  the  Puritan  ser¬ 
vices,  and  speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  -  as  an 
opportunity  to  address  a  large  number  of  people,  -  Christopher 
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Holder  attempted  to  say  a  few  words  In  Salem.  Instantly  he  was 
seized  upon,  grabbed  by  the  hair  and  his  mouth  stuffed  with  a 
glove  and  handkerchief.  Samuel  Shattuck,  one  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  afraid  that  Holder  might  be  choked  to  death,  tried  to  in¬ 
terfere,  and  was  thus  brought  into  immediate  trouble  with  the 
authoritieSc  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  an  "ancient 
and  grave  couple,  "  were  arrested  with  Shattuck,  for  entertain¬ 
ing  the  two  Quakers  in  their  home.  Holder  and  Copeland,  with 
the  three  Salem  residents  were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Boston. 
Lawrence  Southwick  was  later  released,  though  as  a  member  of 
the  Puritan  church  he  was  punished  by  censure.  Cassandra,  who 
was  known  to  be  a  dissenter  from  the  church,  was  kept  in  the 
Boston  jail  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks. 

The  two  Englishmen  were  ordered  to  receive  thirty  lashes 
to  be  meted  out  by  the  executioner,  according  to  the  law  against 
the  Quakers.  He  used  a  three-corded  knotted  whip,  "fetching 
his  strokes  with  the  greatest  strength  and  advantage  he  could,  " 
(18)  and  in  a  miserable  state  the  two  men  were  brought  into 
prison  and  kept  there  for  nine  weeks.  During  this  period  they 
wrote  a  treatise  pointing  out  that  the  persecuting  spirit  shown  in 
New  England  against  the  Quakers  was  contrary  to  the  teachings 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  angered  Governor  Endicott,  who 
told  the  prisoners  that  they  deserved  hanging  for  writing  such  a 
statement,  and  as  added  punishment,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
whipped  twice  each  week,  the  number  of  lashes  to  be  increased 
at  each  whipping. 

While  this  sentence  was  being  carried  out  another  one  of 
the  Woodhouse  passengers  was  brought  into  the  prison.  Richard 
Dowdney  had  managed  to  find  his  way  up  from  New  Amsterdam 
and  after  arriving  in  Rhode  Island,  he  moved  on  toward  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  In  Dedham  his  speech  indicated  he  was  a  Friend  and 
he  was  caught.  He  was  removed  to  Boston,  severely  whipped 
and  put  into  the  jail  with  his  companions,  where  he  was  kept 
for  twenty  days  and  told  that  if  he  came  again  he  would  lose 
an  ear. 
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Mary  Clark  had  been  brought  in  also.  She  was  one  of  the 
eleven,  whom  John  Copeland  referred  to  (19)  as  "waiting  to  go 
towards  Boston/1  whither  she  was  in  due  time  moved  of  the  Lord 
to  go,  with  a  message  for  the  citizens  of  that  town.  Seized  up¬ 
on  by  the  authorities,  she  was  arrested,  ordered  to  be  whipped 
and  punishment  was  meted  out  with  fury  upon  the  first  Quaker 
woman  in  America  to  suffer  this  penalty  on  account  of  her  re¬ 
ligion.  She  was  then  kept  in  prison  for  three  months. 

IV. 

On  October  14,  1657  the  authorities  passed  a  new  law 
signed  by  Edward  Rawson,  secretary,  against  the  Quakers.  The 
law  of  October  1656,  exactly  one  year  before,  was  not  proving 
sufficiently  severe,  and  to  the  original  list  of  fines  and  pen¬ 
alties,  the  new  law  added  that  one  ear  was  to  be  cut  from  every 
male  Quaker  entering  the  colony;  the  other  ear  to  be  cut  if  he 
came  back.  Quaker  women  were  to  be  whipped.  The  third 
return  for  man  or  woman  would  bring  a  hot  iron  boring  a  hole 
through  the  tongue.  Imprisonment  would  be  part  of  every  sen¬ 
tence.  Although  this  new  law  was  directed  primarily  against 
the  Quakers  coming  from  across  the  sea,  it  would  affect  as  well 
the  new  Quaker  converts  arising  among  New  England  residents. 

Even  without  drum  beats,  the  Boston  citizens  were  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  jail  and  were  alarmed  at  the  barbarous 
treatment  which  Endicott  and  Bellingham  were  giving  to  the 
Quaker  prisoners.  The  new  punishments  brought  such  outcries 
from  the  people  in  protest  against  the  inhuman  and  unjust  treat¬ 
ment  that  the  authorities  released  the  Quakers  on  November  24th. 
The  new  law,  passed  some  six  weeks  earlier,  was  read  to  them 
and  they  were  banished  from  the  colony,  except  Cassandra  South- 
wick,  who  was  permitted  to  return  to  Salem.  The  others  went 
back  to  Rhode  Island.  Undaunted  by  their  experience,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  further  service. 

John  Copeland,  with  William  Brend  who  had  remained  on 
Rhode  Island  after  disembarking  from  the  Woodhouse,  proceeded 
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to  Scituate,  /now  Pembroke/  where  they  met  another  one  of  the 
eleven,  Sarah  Gibbons,  on  her  way  north  from  New  Amsterdam. 
Like  Sandwich  and  Salem,  Scituate  was  known  to  have  persons 
"tender”  toward  Truth,  including  two  magistrates,  Timothy 
Hatherly  and  James  Cudworth,  at  whose  homes  the  three  Quak- 
ersfound  a  cordial  reception.  When  officers  from  Plymouth  were 
sent  to  arrest  the  three,  Hatherly  would  not  allow  the  officers 
that  pleasure.  He  gave  the  culprits  letters  to  show  in  case  they 
were  stopped,  in  which  he  had  written  that  the  Quakers  were 
to  be  allowed  to  "pass  quietly  on  their  way,  they  offering  no 
wrong  to  any.  ri  (20)  The  hearts  of  both  Cudworth  and  Hatherly 
had  "evidently  been  tendered  by  the  Dayspring  from  on  high.  " 
(21) 


JamesCudworth  even  explained  to  the  Plymouth  authorities 
that  he  had  taken  the  Quakers  into  his  home  because  he 
wanted  to  know  their  principles.  "I  thought  it  better,  "  he  is 
reported  as  saying,  "to  do  so,  than  with  the  blind  to  censure, 
condemn,  rail  at  and  revile  them,  when  they  neither  saw  their 
persons  nor  knew  any  of  the  principles.  But  the  Quakers  and 
myself  cannot  agree  on  divers  things,  and  so  I  signified  to  the 
Court,  but  told  them  withal,  that  as  I  was  no  Quaker,  so  I  would 
be  no  prosecutor.  ”  (22)  They  moved  on  to  Plymouth  where  they 
were  arrested,  told  to  get  out  of  the  colony  which  they  would 
not  promise  to  do,  and  so  were  sentenced  to  be  whippedc 

A  more  recent  historian  of  Scituate  has  called  the  Quakers 
perverse  and  misguided  because  they  “held  to  the  most  absolute 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  This  led  them  not  only 
to  stoicism  in  persecution,  but  to  exaggerated  forms  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  fealty  to  their  own  faith,  and  scorn  for  the  authority  of 
those  who  oppressed  them.  .  . 

•  w-*  '  *  • 

"The  disciple  of  George  Fox  did  not  seek  untried  shores 
to  build  a  church  whose  practices  should  be  to  his  own  liking. 
Instead  he  sought  out  a  new  and  struggling  community  and  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  to  spread  dissension  among  its  members. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government  whose 
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refuge  he  sought,  or  become  a  free  man  and  share  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  strict  impartiality  this  seems  not 
only  unreasonable  -  it  was  despicable.  "  (23) 

Humphrey  Norton,  after  his  banishment  from  Plymouth,  re¬ 
mained  several  months  in  Rhode  Island,  and  near  the  end  of  1657 
"visited  Long  Island,  coming  to  Southold,  where  he  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  New  Haven  Colony,  put  in  irons,  and,  imprisoned 
for  three  weeks,  was  denied  even  the  use  "both  of  fire  and 
candle.  11  (24) 

New  Haven  Colony's  laws  were  even  more  severe  than  those 
of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  In  1657  New  Haven  passed  a  law 
forbidding  any  Quakers  to  enter  into  or  remain  in  its  borders 
and  in  May  1658  "the  court  again  turned  its  irritable  attention 
to  ‘a  cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  which 
are  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  that  they 
are  immediately  sent  of  God.  .  .  yet  speak  and  write  blasphe¬ 
mous  opinions,  despise  government  and  the  order  of  God  in 
church  and  commonwealth.  ,w  (25) 

Heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  those  having  anything  to  do 
with  Quakers,  whereas  the  Quakers  themselves  were  to  be  whip¬ 
ped,  imprisoned  and  then  removed,  at  their  own  cost,  from  the 
colony.  A  second  offence  was  to  be  punished  by  the  branding 
of  an  H,  signifying  Heretic,  on  one  hand.  A  third  offence 
would  be  an  H  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  fourth  would  be  a  hole 
bored  through  the  tongue  by  means  of  a  hot  iron. 

While  Norton  was  in  the  New  Haven  prison,  Mary  Wether- 
head,  Mary  Dyer  and  William  Brend,  learning  of  his  predicament, 
journeyed  to  the  colony  in  order  to  testify  against  his  cruel 
treatment.  They  had  no  success  for  they  were  arrested  them¬ 
selves  and  then  forcibly  returned  to  Rhode  Island. 

Humphrey  Norton  was  proved  guilty  of  heresy,  although 
when  he  tried  todefend  himself  a  large  key  was  put  in  his  mouth 
so  that  he  could  say  nothing.  Before  a  large  congregation  of 
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people,  gathered  by  drum  beats,  he  was  whipped  and  an  H  was 
burned  on  his  hand,  "more  deep,  "  reported  John  Rous,  "than 
ever  I  saw  upon  any  living  creature.  "  (26)  A  kind  Dutch  settler, 
appalled  by  the  cruelty,  paid  for  Norton's  discharge. 

Release  from  the  jai  I  and  banished  from  New  Haven,  Norton 
remained  in  Rhode  Island  only  a  short  time.  He  felt  he  must  re¬ 
turn  to  Plymouth,  and  in  preparation,  he  had  written  in  June 
1658  two  "railing  papers,  "  one  addressed  to  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Patent,  Thomas  Prince,  and  the  other  to  the  magistrate, 
John  Alden0  He  informed  the  Governor  that  he  had  sent  full 
information  to  London,  giving  the  particulars  of  persecutions  and 
fines  imposed  on  the  Quakers. 

John  Rous  was  moved  to  accompany  Norton  on  this  danger¬ 
ous  errand.  They  were  brought  before  Governor  Prince,  who 
would  not  admit  having  received  the  paper,  and  Norton  rebuked 
him.  Rous  would  not  accept  any  of  the  restrictions  forced  upon 
them  as  Quakers.  He  believed  that  as  a  freeborn  Englishman  no 
one  had  the  right  to  prevent  his  moving  freely  to  any  part  of  the 
English  dominions.  The  two  men  were  committed  to  prison,  and 
ordered  to  receive  twenty- three  lashes  for  Norton,  fifteen  for 
Rous.  Again  witnesses  were  disgusted  and  came  up  to  shake 
hands  with  the  victims.  For  this,  three  of  the  sympathizers  were 
put  in  the  stocks.  Rous  stated  that  "this  persecution  did  prove 
much  for  the  advantage  of  Truth,  and  the  /magistrates/  disad¬ 
vantage.  For  Friends  did  with  much  boldness  own  us  openly  in 
it,  and  it  did  work  deeply  with  many.  "  (27) 

"The  opponents  of  Quakerism,  11  Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  writ¬ 
ten,  "were  looking  for  theological  heresy  here  /m  Plymouth/  as 
in  New  Haven  and  Boston,  and  were  not  motivated  by  interest 
in  law  and  order  exclusively  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed  on 
their  behalf.  The  whole  episode  /of  Norton  at  Plymouth  Court/ 
also  refutes  the  view  that  whereas  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
(called  the  Puritans)  persecuted  the  Quakers  to  the  death,  the 
New  Plymouth  Colony  (called  the  Pilgrims)  did  not  persecute 
them  at  all.  There  were  no  executions  in  /Plymouth  Colony/, 
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but  there  were  for  long  equally  severe  laws,  and  I  think  more 
havoc  done  to  residents  who  espoused  Quakerism.  Many  travel¬ 
ling  Quakers  suffered  in  Plymouth  before  they  suffered  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  "  (28) 


V. 

While  Humphrey  Norton  and  John  Rous  were  in  Plymouth, 
William  Brend  and  William  Leddra  were  in  Salem  where  the 
little  band  of  sympathizers  welcomed  them  and  a  meeting  for 
worshipwas  held  in  thehome  of  Nicholas  Phelps  who  lived  some 
five  miles  out  of  the  town.  Officers,  alerted  to  the  Quakers1 
presence,  came  to  catch  them,  but  Brend  and  Leddra  had  quietly 
moved  on  to  Newburyport,  another  community  with  Quaker 
leaningSc  On  their  way  from  Newburyport,  however,  they  were 
taken  up  and  brought  into  the  Salem  prison  where  they  were  soon 
joined  by  six  of  the  worshippers  found  at  Nicholas  Phelps'  home. 

The  charges  against  the  six  -  Samuel  Shattuck,  Lawrence 
and  Cassandra  South  wick,  their  son,  Josiah,  Samuel  Geskin 
and  Joshua  Buffum,  -  were  that  they  absented  themselves  from 
the  Puritan  church,  assembled  by  themselves  and  met  with  the 
two  Quakers,  whose  powerful  influence  was  becoming  alarming. 
Before  the  eight  prisoners  were  transferred  to  Boston,  they  man¬ 
aged  to  hold  a  meeting  together  with  others  in  Salem  who  had 
not  been  arrested. 

The  Quakers  asked  the  Boston  Court  for  a  fair  trial  which 
was  not  granted,  and  they  were  punished  for  not  removing  their 
hats  rather  than  for  blasphemy.  "They  suffered,  not  for  a  law 
already  broken,  but  for  one  that  was  intended  to  be  made,  " 
was  George  Bishop“s  comment.  (29)  John  Gough  indicated 
that  the  Court  was  "reduced  to  a  nonplus,  to  find  a  pretext  of 
any  plausible  complexion  for  adding  punishments  .  .  .  where¬ 
fore  they  continued  them  in  prison,  to  consider  what  further 
measures  to  take  with  them.  "  (30) 

The  president  of  Harvard  College,  Charles  Chauncy, 
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preached  on  these  Quakers  at  the  next  lecture  day.  "The  work 
of  /FTis/  sermon  was  to  destroy  them  .  0  And  thus  he  put  it,  " 
Bishop  said.  "'Suppose  .  „  .  ye  should  catch  six  wolves  in  a 
trap  /the  six  Quakers  from  Salem/  and  ye  cannot  prove  that 
they  killed  either  sheep  or  lambs,  arid  now  ye  have  them  they 
will  neither  bark  nor  bite;  yet  they  have  the  plain  marks  of 
wolves.  Now  I  leave  it  to  your  consideration  .  .  .  whether 
ye  will  let  them  go  alive,  yea  or  nay?"  Bishop  went  on  to  point 
out  the  devilish  way  in  which  the  Court  was  reasoning,  "to 
cause  a  man  to  suffer,  not  for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  may 
be,  .  .  .  to  kill  him,  lest  he  may  do  so  and  so,  to  execute  law 
where  there  is  no  fact.  "  (31) 

"How  inconsistent,  "  wrote  Gough,  "are  the  inferences 
naturally  arising  from  this  strange  parallel  with  the  duty  of 
/Chauncy's/  station,  as  a  tutor  of  youth  or  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  ...  This  lecture,  with  other  efforts  of  the  priests, 
prompted  the  magistrates  soon  after  to  go  one  step  farther,  and 
enact  a  law  to  banish  the  Quakers  on  pain  of  death.  And  these 
six  persons  will  appear  to  be  the  first  upon  whom  it  was  en¬ 
forced.  ”  (32) 

William  Brend  and  William  Leddra,  as  the  ringleaders  and 
instigators  of  the  Quaker  infamy,  were  kept  separated  from  the 
six  “’wolves”  from  Salem.  For  some  reason,  the  jailer  took  a 
particular  dislike  to  William  Brend  and  singled  him  out  for  a 
most  hideous  torture.  He  was  chained  to  the  floor  by  iron  fetters 
for  more  than  twelve  hours,  but  he  still  refused  to  work  when 
he  was  released.  Whereupon  the  jailer  seized  a  pitched  rope 
and  lashed  William  Brend  until  he  was  so  near  death  that  even 
Governor  Endicott  was  frightened.  The  doctor  sent  by  the 
Governor  to  examine  William  Brend  reported  that  recovery  was 
impossible.  If  murder  resulted  from  the  inhuman  treatment,  there 
was  danger  that  the  Boston  citizens  might  get  thoroughly  out  of 
hand  in  their  fury  against  the  Court.  However,  matters  took 
care  of  themselves.  Contrary  to  the  doctor's  report,  William 
Brend  did  recover  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  miracle. 
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VI. 


Humphrey  Norton  and  John  Rous,  knowing  that  Brend  and 
Leddra  were  likely  to  be  suffering,  felt  they  must  go  to  Boston. 
Humphrey  Norton  was  unable  to  sleep  because  of  "the  sense  of  the 
strength  of  the  enmity  against  the  righteous  seed  /and  the  neces¬ 
sity/to  bear  our  parts  with  the  prisoners  of  hope,  which  at  that 
time  stood  bound  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  "  (33)They  arrived  in 
Boston  the  day  after  William  Brend  *s  terrible  scourging. 

The  news  was  quickly  passed  on  to  them,  and  they  were 
urged  to  flee  the  town  to  escape  a  similar  experience.  Instead 
of  running  away  they  attended  a  sermon  by  the  "intolerant  min¬ 
ister,  "  John  Norton,  who  railed  against  the  Quakers,  where¬ 
upon  Humphrey  Norton  jumped  to  his  feet  and  cried,  "Verily, 
this  is  the  sacrifice  which  the  Lord  God  accepts  not,  for  whilst 
with  the  same  spirit  that  you  sin,  you  preach  and  pray,  and 
sing;  that  sacrifice  is  an  abomination.  "  (34)  The  two  men  were 
instantly  seized.  While  no  proof  could  be  found  that  Humphrey 
Norton  had  blasphemed,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  and  Rous 
were  both  Quakers  and  as  such  they  were  whipped  and  thrown 
into  prison  with  the  others.  They  were  eventually  all  released, 
and  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  in  July  of  1658. 

Each  time  the  authorities  in  Boston  thought  they  had  cleared 
out  these  heretics,  the  heretics  quickly  appeared  again.  John 
Rous  returned  to  Boston  five  weeks  after  he  had  been  banished, 
and  was  put  in  the  jail  along  with  Christopher  Holder  and  John 
Copeland  who  had  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  "hammer  and 
the  fire  within  them,  "  compelling  them  to  return  to  Boston,  even 
though  they  knew  full  well  that  they  would  suffer  as  a  result. 

On  September  3rd  John  Rous  wrote  to  Margaret  Fell,  (35) 
“from  a  Lion's  Den  called  Boston  Prison"  to  report  that  "we  do 
lie  here  according  to  their  law,  to  have  each  of  us  an  ear  cut 
off.  o  .  .  There  was  a  great  lamenting  for  me  by  many  when  I 
came  again,  but  .  .  I  could  not  deny  Him  who  moved  me  to 
come  hither,  nor  His  service,  to  avoid  sufferings.  “  But,  even 
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so,  he  had  encouraging  news  for  Margaret  Fell.  "Dear  Sister, 
truth  is  spread  here  above  two  hundred  miles.  .  .  /and/  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  who  are  Friends  have  been  forth  in 
the  service.  .  .  We,  /the  Woodhouse  passengers  and  the  three 
others  from  Barbados/  keep  the  burden  of  the  service  off  them  at 
present,  for  no  sooner  is  there  a  need  in  a  place,  but  straight¬ 
way  some  or  other  of  us  step  to  it.  But  when  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Father  to  clear  us  of  this  land,  then  will  the  burden  fall 
on  them  .  .  . 

"Great  have  been  the  sufferings  of  Friends  .  .  .,  but  gen¬ 
erally  they  suffer  with  much  boldness  and  courage,  both  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  the  abusing  of  their  bodies.  There 
are  Friends,  few  or  more,  almost  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  that  is  inhabited  by  the  English.  A  firm  foundation 
is  laid  in  this  land,  such  a  one  as  the  devil  will  never  get 
broken  up.  "  (36) 

Katherine  Scott  of  Providence  was  moved  to  come  to  Boston 
to  visit  the  three  Friends  in  prison.  A  sister  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
she  also  was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  may  have  been  the  first 
person  in  the  Providence  area  to  become  a  Friend.  George 
Bishop  called  her  "of  an  unblamable  conversation  and  a  grave, 
sober,  ancient  woman,  and  of  good  breeding  as  to  the  outward 
as  men  account.  "  (37)  She  cannot  have  been  too  ancient,  as 
her  daughter  Patience  was  then  eleven  years  old  -  becoming  a 
Friend  and  a  minister,  at  that  tender  age,  along  with  her  brothers, 
sister,  and  her  father,  Richard.  The  Scotts  were  a  precocious 
family,  for  "the  power  of  God  took  place  in  all  the  children,  " 
wrote  John  Rous.  (38) 

Hearing  that  the  three  prisoners  were  likely  to  lose  an  ear 
apiece,  Katherine  Scott  came  to  protest  this  action  whereupon 
she  was  put  in  jail  for  three  weeks  and  whipped.  When  she  was 
told  there  might  be  a  law  to  hang  her  if  she  came  again,  she 
answered  "I  question  not  but  He  whom  we  love  will  make  us  not 
to  count  our  lives  dear  unto  ourselveSc  /^hereupon  Governor 
Endicott  replied,/  'We  shall  be  as  ready  to  take  away  your 
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lives,  as  you  shall  be  to  lay  them  down.  *"  (39) 

Her  visit  only  served  to  anger  John  Endicott  more  than  ever, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go  through  with  the  "barbarous  act" 
as  spelled  out  in  the  law.  The  hangman  was  ordered  to  remove 
an  ear  from  each  of  the  prisoners  who  seem  to  have  suffered  this 
joyfully,  and  were  then  released  on  the  7th  of  October. 

They  returned  to  Rhode  Island  to  find  the  Woodhouse  com¬ 
panions  widely  scattered.  Early  in  the  year  Richard  Doudney, 
Mary  Clark  and  Mary  Wetherhead  had  been  drowned.  Some  had 
gone  to  Virginia  and  others  had  returned  to  Barbados  and  London. 
Only  four  Friends  remained  in  New  Eng  land  -  Humphrey  Norton, 
John  Copeland,  Christopher  Holder  and  John  Rous.  (40) 
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drowned,  leaving  only  Dorothy  Waugh  alive  of  the  women 
passengers. 
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Chapter  V 


BANISHMENT  UPON  PAIN  OF  DEATH 

1. 

Governor  Endicott  meant  what  he  said  when  he  told  Kath¬ 
erine  Scott  that  the  Court  was  ready  to  take  the  lives  of  the 
Quakers  and  that  if  she  came  again  to  Boston,  there  might  be  a 
law  to  hang  her.  Matters  were  getting  beyond  endurance  as 
far  as  the  authorities  were  concerned. 

"Such  was  the  enthusiastic  fire  of  theQuakers  that  nothing 
could  quench  it.  The  Sect  grew  under  all  these  disadvantages,  " 
Daniel  Neal  wrote.  "Their  sufferings  served  only  to  raise  the 
compassions  of  the  people.  .  .  No  methods  were  effectual  to 
suppress  them,  for  no  sooner  was  one  party  of  Quakers  punished 
and  sent  out  of  the  country  as  the  law  directed,  but  another  was 
immediately  detached  from  their  headquarters  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  provoked  the  magistrates  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  their 
next  General  Court  they  passed  a  law  to  banish  all  foreign  Quak¬ 
ers  upon  pain  of  death.  "  (1) 

After  referring  to  the  "pernicious  sect,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  lately  arisen,"  the  law  dated  October  19,  1658,  stated 
that  "this  court  /at  Boston/  doth  order  and  enact  that  every  per¬ 
son  or  persons  of  the  cursed  sect  of  Quakers,  who  is  not  an  in¬ 
habitant  of,  but  is  found  within  this  jurisdiction,  shall  be  ap¬ 
prehended  without  warrant,  .  .  .  /to  be  committed  to/  pr  ison, 
there  to  remain  without  bail  until  the  next  court  of  assistants, 
where  they  shall  have  a  legal  trial,  .  .  .  and  being  convicted 
to  be  of  the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  shall  be  sentenced  to  banish¬ 
ment  upon  pain  of  death.  "  (2)  Severe  penalties  were  imposed 
also  on  inhabitants  of  the  colony  who  were  found  to  be  leaning 
toward  "the  horrid  opinions  of  the  Quakers.  "  (2) 

The  law  was  not  put  into  effect  immediately  in  order  to 
allow  the  Boston  inhabitants  to  simmer  down,  and  to  recover 
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from  their  feelings  of  pity  toward  the  Quakers.  By  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  1659,  William  Brend,  returning  from 
Barbados,  came  to  Boston  where  he  was  told  of  the  new  law  and 
warned  that  if  he  remained  in  the  jurisdiction  for  more  than  two 
days,  he  would  be  put  to  death.  This  time  he  heeded  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  withdrew  to  Rhode  Island,  not,  indicated  Bowden,  "to 
avoid  an  ignominious  death  c  .  .  for  his  former  course  is  opposed 
to  such  a  conclusion.  Let  us  believe  that  it  was  in  compliance 
with  the  apprehended  wi  II  of  his  Great  Master  on  that  particular 
occasion.  "  (3) 

Friends  started  to  hold  meetings  again  in  Salem  and  were 
once  more  taken  by  the  authorities  who  read  them  the  new  lawc 
They  were  again  arrested  for  their  contempt  of  authority.  When 
the  Quakers  declared  they  had  no  place  to  go,  the  governor  was 
momentarily  stopped,  perhaps  having  twinges  of  conscience, 
but  Major  General  Denison  quickly  reminded  him  that  the  Quak¬ 
ers  were  setting  themselves  against  a  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
law  must  be  enforced,  so  that  power  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities. 

On  May  15,  Nicholas  Phelps,  Samuel  Shattuck  and  Josiah 
Southwick  departed  for  Barbados,  hoping  from  there  to  travel 
to  Eng  land  where  they  would  try  to  seek  redress  for  these  despotic 
proceedings.  Joshua  Buffum  went  to  Rhode  Island.  Lawrence 
and  Cassandra  Southwick  made  their  way  to  Shelter  Island  where 
they  died  not  long  after,  and  Whittier  has  told  their  sfory  in 
the  following  lines: 

"o  .  .  ‘Move  on,  or  stay  and  hang!  '  the  sheriff  cried. 
They  left  behind  them  more  than  home  or  land. 

And  set  sad  faces  to  an  alien  strand.  .  . 

"So  the  gray  Southwicks,  from  a  rainy  sea. 

Saw,  far  and  faint,  the  loom  of  land,  and  gave 
With  feeble  voices  thanks  for  friendly  ground 
Whereon  to  rest  their  weary  feet,  and  found 
A  peaceful  death -bed,  and  a  quiet  grave 
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Where,  ocean-walled,  and  wiser  than  his  age 

The  lord  of  Shelter  scorned  the  bigot's  rage.  . . 

"O  mother  State,  how  foiled  was  thy  design! 

The  gain  was  theirs,  the  loss  alone  was  thine.  "  (4) 

Shelter  Island,  which  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
early  period  of  New  England  Quakerism,  lies  as  though  cradled 
between  the  two  extending  arms  of  Long  Island's  northeast  shore¬ 
line.  Shelter  came  from  its  Indian  name  meaning  "an  island 
sheltered  by  islands,  "  (5)  and  not  because  it  was  a  shelter  for 
persecuted  Quakers,  included  in  the  original  grant  to  Plymouth 
Colony  made  by  James  I  in  1620,  Shelter  Island  passed  through 
various  hands  until  1651  when  it  was  sold  for  1600  pounds  of 
sugar  to  four  sugar  merchants  from  Barbados,  who  found  the 
trees  on  the  island  suitable  for  making  hogsheads. 

The  purchasers  were  Thomas  Rous,  father  of  John,  Thomas 
Middleton  and  two  Sylvester  brothers.  Constant  and  Nathaniel, 
who  had  fled  from  England  to  Barbados  because  of  their  Loy¬ 
alist  affiliations.  Nathaniel  soon  became  the  sole  owner  and 
brought  his  bride  (6)  from  England  in  1652  to  the  Manor  House 
which  he  had  just  built.  This  Manor,  like  Swarthmoor  Hall, 
became  a  haven  for  Quakers,  and  a  monument,  erected  on  the 
island  more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  has  an  inscription  to 
Nathaniel  Sylvester  as  "the  soul  of  integrity  and  honor,  hos¬ 
pitable  to  worth  and  culture,  sheltering  ever  the  persecuted  for 
conscience  sake.  "  The  names  of  most  of  the  early  Friends  are 
engraved  on  this  same  monument,  indicating  that  they  visited 
Shelter  Island  during  some  part  of  their  travels,  and  after  the 
names  of  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  South  wick  are  the  words, 
"despoiled,  imprisoned,  starved,  whipped,  banished  who  fled 
here  to  die.  "  (7) 

The  younger  South  wick  children  Provided  and  her  brother 
Daniel  remained  in  Salem.  Like  the  precocious  Scott  children 
of  Providence,  these  two  attempted  to  carry  on  the  concerns  of 
their  parents.  As  they  continued  to  worship  with  the  Quakers 
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for  "the  cause  of  truth  had  become  precious  to  them,  "  (8)  fines 
were  levied  against  them  which  they  could  not  pay0  Everything 
belonging  to  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  had  been  seized.  The  court 
came  up  with  the  solution  to  sell  Daniel  and  Provided,  either 
in  Virginia  or  Barbados,  so  that  the  resulting  funds  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fine  of  fc  20. 

The  court  had  thought  this  transaction  would  be  simple,  but 
no  ship's  captain  could  be  found  to  transport  the  brother  and 
sister  anywhere.  One  asked  in  obvious  disgust,  "Will  you  offer 
to  make  slaves  of  such  harmless  creatures?”  (9)  And  Whittier 
had  another  captain  say: 

"By  the  living  God  who  made  me!  -  I  would  sooner  in 
your  bay 

Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child  a- 
way!"  (10) 

The  children  were  finally  returned  to  Salem.  Similar  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  sell  another  Salem  Quaker  (11)  into  slavery, 
but  as  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  the  cruel  order  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out.  Enraged  by  the  failure  of  eliminating  the  hated  sect, 
the  fury  of  the  authorities  was  fast  approaching  its  climax.  The 
Quakers,  too,  were  preparing  for  their  inevitable  testimony. 

11. 

William  Robinson,  one  of  the  original  passengers  on  the 
Wood  house,  had  confined  his  visit  to  the  area  of  Virginia  until 

the  early  part  of  1659.  When  he  arrived  in  Rhode  Island  he  met 
Marmaduke  Stevenson,  (12)  who  had  recently  come  from  Bar¬ 
bados.  Stevenson,  a  Yorkshireman,  was  convinced  rrin  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1655.  ...  As  I  walked  after  the  plough, 

I  was  filled  with  the  Love  and  the  presence  of  the  Living  God, 
which  did  ravish  my  heart  when  I  felt  it.  .  .  /And/  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  me  in  a  still  voice,  which  I  did  hear  per¬ 
fectly,  saying  to  me  ...  'I  have  ordained  thee  a  prophet  un¬ 
to  the  nations. *  1  .  .  . 
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"Barbados  was  set  before  me,  unto  which  I  was  required  of 
the  Lord  to  go,  ...  In  obedience  to  the  living  God,  I  made 
preparation  to  pass  to  Barbados,  in  the  Fourth  Month,  /June/ 
1658.  So  after  I  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  said  island.  .  . 

I  heard  that  New  Eng  land  had  made  a  law  to  put  /God*s/  serv¬ 
ants  to  death,  if  they  returned  after  they  were  sentenced  away 
.  .  .  A  vessel  was  made  ready  for  Rhode  Island,  which  I  passed 
in.  And  after  a  little  time  that  I  had  been  there,  visiting  the 
Seed  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  ‘Go  to  Boston  with  thy  brother,  Wi  II iam  Robin¬ 
son,  1  and  to  His  command,  I  was  obedient.  "  (13) 

As  William  Robinson  was  going  to  Newport,  to  the  house  of 
Daniel  Gould  nearby,  he  wrote,  "the  word  of  the  Lord  came  ex¬ 
pressly  to  me.  .  .  and  commanded  me  to  pass  to  the  town  of 
Boston,  my  life  to  lay  down  in  His  will,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  His  service,  .  .  .  to  which  heavenly  voice  I  presently  yielded 
obedience.  "  (14)  Peter  Pearson,  who  had  come  with  Marmaduke 
Stevenson,  wrote  that  "all  of  us  English  Friends  that  were  a- 
broad  in  this  country  had  a  meeting  in  /Rhode  Island/  upon 
the  ninth  day  of  the  Fourth  Month  /June/  1659,  the  Fourth 
day  of  the  week.  "  (15)  Christopher  Holder,  William  Robinson 
and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  set  out  for  Boston,  while  William 
Leddra  and  Peter  Pearson  went  to  Sandwich  where  they  were 
arrested,  put  into  the  Plymouth  jail,  and  kept  for  over  six  months, 
the  longest  imprisonment  endured  by  any  Friends  in  New  England. 
Thomas  Ewer  of  Sandwich  came  to  protest  this  treatment,  was 
heavily  fined  and  then  "laid  neck  and  heels  together"  for  his 
interference.  (16) 

Robinson,  Stevenson  and  Holder  arrived  in  Boston  on  a  public 
fast  day,  and  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  address  the  con¬ 
gregation  assembled  in  church.  They  too  were  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  jail,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  Nicholas  Davis,  of 
Sandwich,  who  had  come  on  legitimate  business,  hoping  to  col¬ 
lect  some  money  owed  to  him.  The  authorities  were  interested 
only  in  the  fact  that  he  was  or  might  be  a  Quaker,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  no  right  to  be  in  the  town.  Patience  Scott,  the  eleven 
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yearold  daughter  of  Katherine  and  Richard  Scott  arrived  inorder 
to  bear  her  witness  against  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  rulers 
and  she  too  was  committed  to  the  jail  where  she  was  asked  many 
questions.  "Her  answers  were  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity 
of  a  child  of  her  years,  that  the  governor  confessed  there  was  a 
spirit  in  her  beyond  the  spirit  of  woman  but  being  blind.  .  .  he 
said  it  was  the  devil.  "  (17) 

When  Mary  Dyer  learned  that  these  five  Friends  were  in  pris¬ 
on,  she  came  at  once  to  Boston  where  she,  too,  was  thrown  in 
with  them  and  brought  before  the  tribunal,  early  in  September. 
All,  except  Patience,  who  was  turned  back  to  her  family,  were 
banished  on  pain  of  death,  if  they  were  not  outside  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  within  two  days  after  their  release  from  prison. 

William  Robinson  wanted  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  the 
magistrates  that  God’s  will  had  prompted  him  and  the  others  to 
come  to  Boston  and  therefore,  if  they  were  put  to  death,  the 
officers  "would  become gui Ity  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  "(18) 
His  mouth  was  quickly  stuffed  with  a  gag  and  he  was  taken  out 
where  all  could  see  him  receive  a  whipping.  This  had  little  ef¬ 
fect  for  he  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  went  to  Salem  hoping  that 
they  could  bring  courage  to  thegroup  of  Friends  there.  Nicholas 
Davis  returned  to  his  home  in  Sandwich  and  Mary  Dyer,  for  the 
moment,  was  clear  in  her  mind  to  go  back  to  Rhode  Island. 

Daniel  Gould  felt  called  upon  to  visit  Salem  where,  he 
knew,  some  people  were  "willing  to  hear,  but  by  reason  of  their 
cruel  law,  were  afraid  to  have  a  meeting  in  their  houses.  They 
had  a  meeting  in  thewoods,  not  far  from  Salen-Town,  and  great 
f lockings  there  were  to  hear.  .  .  And  after  we  had  been  a 
while  at  Salem,  no  man  meddling  with  us  there,  we  went  to 
Piscataway  and  found  the  people  as  we  went  very  tender  and 
loving,  though  mixed  with  fear  by  reason  of  their  wicked  law. 
And  after  we  had  been  a  while  at  Piscataway,  we  returned  a- 
gain  to  Boston,  and  several  Friends  from  Salem  with  us.  “  (19) 

The  "Piscataway"1  (20)  region,  to  which  Daniel  Gould 
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travelled,  accompanied  by  William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke 
Stevenson,  referred  to  the  area  presently  occupied  by  Dover  and 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  and  Kittery,  Maine  across  the  Pisca- 
taqua  River  which  marks  about  eleven  miles  of  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states,  previously  called  the  Provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  "Mayne.  " 

There  were  evidently  a  number  of  citizens  who  had  migrated 
to  this  area  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  Colonies 
in  their  search  for  more  congenial  and  liberal  religious  views. 
These  three  men  appear  to  have  been  the  first  Quaker  publishers 
of  Truth  to  visit  this  region.  A  magistrate,  Nicholas  Shapleigh, 
who  was  convinced  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  became 
a  leader  for  the  rapidly  growing  group  of  friends  there.  In  spite 
of  violent  persecution,  nearly  all  travel  ling  Quakers  felt  a  con¬ 
cern  to  extend  their  ""journey  eastward.  " 

"As  soon  as  we  were  .  .  .  come  to  Boston,  "  Daniel  Gould 
continued,  after  their  return  from  Piscataway,  "there  meets  us 
the  constable  and  a  company  of  rude  people.  "  (21)  And  George 
Bishop  indicated  that  the  Friends  came  ""in  the  moving  and  power 
of  the  Lord  to  look  your  bloody  laws  in  the  face  and  to  accompany 
those  who  should  suffer  by  them.  /One  came7  to  bring  linen 
to  wrap  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  were  to  suffer.  "  (22) 

a 

A  good  number  of  their  companions  were  already  in  the 
Boston  prison.  Christopher  Holder  was  caught  when  attempting 
to  sail  back  to  England.  His  fiancee,  Mary  Scott,  came  hoping 
to  see  him,  as  did  Mary  Dyer  and  Hope  Clifton  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  Robert  Harper,  a  Sandwich  Friend,  coming  to  Boston  for 
business  purposes,  was  arrested,  as  well  as  Nicholas  Upsall,  who 
after  his  banishment  of  three  years,  returned  to  see  his  wife  and 
family.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  Southwick  children. 
Provided  and  Daniel.  "So,  "  said  Bishop,  "your  prisons  began 
to  fill."  (23) 

111. 

On  the  19th  of  September  1659,  Mary  Dyer,  Wi  I  liam  Robin- 
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son  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  were  called  before  the  court  and 
asked  why  they  had  come  back  to  Boston  in  spite  of  the  law. 
Their  answer  was  direct  and  short.  They  had  come  because  the 
Lord  had  moved  them  to  do  so,  and  they  were  obedient  to  His 
leading.  Apparently  both  Endicott  and  Bellingham  could  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  carry  out  the  final  punishment  and  the  prison- 
ers  were  taken  away.  On  the  following  day,  Endicott  "speak¬ 
ing  faintly  as  a  man  whose  life  was  departing  from  him,  for  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him, .  .  .  said,  *1  desire  not  your 
death.  ,rt  But  Endicott  was  not  turned  away  from  his  ultimate 
purpose. 

He  refused  to  listen  to  a  paper  which  Robinson  had  prepared, 
and  called  out,  "Hearken  to  your  sentence  of  death.  You  shall 
be  had  back  to  the  /jail/  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
execution,  to  be  hanged  on  the  gallows  till  you  are  dead.  "  The 
same  sentence  was  then  pronounced  over  both  Marmaduke  Steven¬ 
son  and  Mary  Dyer  and  she,  on  hearing  the  words,  replied,  "The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done  «  .  Yea,  joyfully  I  go.  "  (24) 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution,  October  27,  1659  (25), 
Wi  II  iam  Robinson  was  able  to  speak  through  a  window  of  the  jail 
to  the  people  who  crowded  around  to  hear.  This  brought  the  of¬ 
ficers  to  break  up  the  disturbance  to~put  the  prisoners  into  con¬ 
finement,  "where  we  sat  together  .  .  .  waiting  upon  the  Lord 
.  .  o  While  we  were  embracing  each  other  and  taking  leave, 
with  full  and  tender  hearts,  God  knows,  the  officers,  and  men 
appointed  like  Friends8  butchers  came  in  and  took  the  two  from 
us,  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and  had  them  away  to  the  execu¬ 
tion.  "  (26) 

Mary  Dyer  was  brought  out  of  the  house  of  correction  and 
the  three  were  led  along  a  back  way  toward  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  said  to  be  a  mile  distant.  The  exact  location  of  the  gal¬ 
lows  is  difficult  to  determine.  Legend  credits  the  hangings  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  present  Boston  Common,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  in  this  period  "the  regular  gal  lows  stood  near  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  outside  a  gate  and  fortifications  across  the 
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Neck,  somewhere  near  .  .  .  the  present  Dover  Street  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  "  (27)  This  would  have  been  a  mile  from  the  jail. 

"The  rulers,  dreading  the  voice  of  public  remonstrance  from 
the  victims  .  .  .  directed  the  drummers  to  walk  immediately 
before  them  with  special  instructions  for  a  louder  beat,  should 
either  of  them  begin  to  speak.  .  .  /Robinson's/  voice  was 
quickly  drowned  amid  the  increased  din  .  .  .  Marmaduke 

Stevenson  said,  “This  is  the  day  of  your  visitation,  wherein  the 
Lord  hath  visited  you'  .  .  .  /Ari/  official,  observing  that 

Mary  Dyer  walked  /hand  in  hand  as  on  a  wedding  day/  between 
her  condemned  companions,  coarsely  and  tauntingly  said  to  her, 
'Are  you  not  ashamed  to  walk  thus  hand  in  hand  between  two 
young  men?*  ‘No,  “  replied  she.  .  c  “this  is  to  me  an  hour  of 
the  greatest  joy  I  could  enjoy  in  this  world.  rT 

Robinson  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  ladder,  and  he  told  the 
crowd  assembled  below  that  "he  desired  them  to  mind  the  Light 
that  was  in  them,  the  Light  of  Christ,  of  which  he  testified,  and 
was  now  going  to  seal  it  with  his  blood.  "  Then,  with  hands  and 
feet  bound,  his  neck  cloth  over  his  face,  he  said,  "I  suffer  for 
Christ,  in  whom  I  live,  and  for  whom  I  die.  " 

"He  being  turned  off,  Marmaduke  Stevenson  stepped  up  the 
ladder,  and  said,  “Be  it  known  unto  all  this  day,  that  we  suffer 
not  as  evil-doers,  but  for  conscience  sake.  ‘And  when  the  hang¬ 
man  was  about  to  turn  him  off,  he  said,  ‘this  day  we  shall  be  at 
rest  with  the  Lord,  1  and  so  he  was  turned  off. 

"Mary  Dyer,  seeing  her  companions  hanging  dead  before 
her,  also  stepped  up  the  ladder,  but  after  her  coats  were  tied 
about  her  feet,  the  halter  put  about  her  neck,  and  her  face 
covered  with  a  handkerchief,  .  .  .  just  as  she  was  to  be  turned 
off,  aery  was  heard,  'Stop,  for  she  is  reprieved!'  Her  feet 
then  being  loosed,  they  bade  her  come  down.  But  she,  whose 
mind  was  already  as  it  were  in  heaven,  stood  still,  and  said  she 
was  there  willing  to  suffer  as  her  brethren  did,  unless  they  would 
annul  their  wicked  law.  "  (28) 
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A  plea  of  Mary  Dyer*s  son  may  have  softened  the  hearts  of 
Endicott  and  his  colleagues.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  hanging  her  at  this  time,  hoping  that  the  grim  dress 
rehearsal  would  be  enough  to  keep  this  incredible  woman  away 
from  Boston  for  good. 

John  Winthrop  junior.  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Colonel 
Temple,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  come  to  the  Court,  Win¬ 
throp  kneeling  before  them  to  beg  leniency  for  all  three  under 
the  death  sentence.  Temple  offered  them  and  their  heirs  suf¬ 
ficient  land,  houses  and  corn  for  planting,  if  they  could  be 
liberatedc  But  this  generous  offer  was  overlookedc 

The  bodies  were  taken  down  -  no  coffins  were  allowed  - 
and  thrown  into  a  pit  around  which  Nicholas  Upsa 1 1  tried  to  erect 
a  fence  and  to  give  some  kind  of  burial  dignity  to  his  friends, 
but  the  officers  told  him  that  it  would  be  pulled  down  If  he  put 
it  up. 

"To  complete  this  wicked  and  disgusting  business,  the  no¬ 
torious /John/ Wi  Ison,  /Minister  of  Boston,  /  as  a  yet  further 
exhibition  of  hismalice,  actually  made  a  song  on  the  two  martyrs 
.  .  o  It  is  well  that  the  pages  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  are  not 
sullied  by  many  such  .  „  .  Protestantism,  at  least,  has  not  an 
equal  to  so  atrocious  a  transaction.  "  (29) 

An  accident  occurred  as  the  crowd  returned  from  witnessing 
the  execution.  One  end  of  a  drawbridge  gave  way,  injuring 
several  people  slightly,  but  severely  wounding  a  woman  who  had 
been  especially  loud  in  her  jeering  comments  toward  the  Quakers. 
She  had  a  horrible  death  in  consequence,  but  even  this  apparent 
ill-omen  did  not  deter  the  magistrates,  nor  did  the  death  of 
John  WilsonJs  grandchildren  soon  afterwards. 

One  of  the  Boston  citizens  who  had  witnessed  the  execution, 
a  man  named  John  Chamberlain,  (30)  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
experience  and  "so  reached  by  their  pious  speeches,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  doctrine  of  the  Truth,  for  which  they  died.  "  He  tried 
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to  visit  the  Quakers  still  in  prison,  and  was  whipped  for  his  ef¬ 
forts,  as  was  the  Salem  sympathizer,  Edward  Wharton,  who  re¬ 
marked  "that  the  guilt  of  Robinson's  and  Stevenson's  blood  was 
so  great  and  heavy,  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  it.  .  .  For 
this  his  pretended  sauciness,  /4Te7  was  whipped  with  twenty 
lashes  and  fined  twenty  pounds.  "  (31) 
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Notes  for  Chapter  V 


1. 


(1)  Daniel  Neal,  Op.  cit. ,  Vol.  1,  pp.  305-306. 

(2)  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Vol.  4,  part  i,  p.  346c 

(3)  James  Bowden,  Op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

(4)  John  Greenleaf.  Whittier,  Banished  from  Massachusetts. 

(5)  Ralph  Duvall,  History  of  Shelter  Island,  p.  30. 

(6)  Sylvesters  wife  was  Grisel  Brinley,  sister  of  Anne  who 
married  William  Coddington  of  Rhode  Island  -  his  2nd  or 
3rd  wife  -  also  in  1652.  Their  father,  Thomas  Brinley,  was 
auditor  for  Charles  I,  and  later  for  Charles  IL  There  was 
a  close  tie  between  Brinley  and  the  two  Kings  to  whom  both 
Coddington  and  Sylvester  also  had  easy  access.  They  may 
have  made  Charles  II  more  lenient  toward  the  Quakers. 


(7)  R.  Duvall,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  38-40. 

(8)  James  Bowden,  Op.  cit.,  p.  163. 

(9)  William  Sewe I,  Op.  cit.,  p.  287. 


(10)  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Cassandra  Southwick.  (JGW  has 
used  the  name  Cassandra  instead  of  Provided,  and  has  not 
included  Daniel  in  the  story.  ) 


(11)  It  was  either  Edward  Wharton  or  Samuel  Gaskin  who  was 
to  be  sold. 


(12)  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  also  spelled  Stephenson.  He  was 
one  of  eight  Friends  who  came  to  New  England  in  1659. 
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Henry  Fell,  already  referred  to,  and  Peter  Pearson,  an- 
other  Yorkshi reman,  were  two  of  the  others.  Three  seem 
to  have  been  drowned  en  route  to  Rhode  Island.  (See  Rufus 
M.  Jones,  Op.  cit. ,  p.  79.) 

(13)  George  Bishop,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  108-109. 

(14)  Ibid. ,  p.  105. 

(15)  Peter  Pearson,  Call  from  Death  to  Life,  p.  30. 

(16)  George  Bishop,  Op.  cit.,  p.  150. 

(17)  As  quoted  in  Bowden,  p.  69,  from  Secret  Works,  James 
Bowden,  Op.  cit. 

(18)  Ibid. ,  p.  169. 

(19)  Daniel  Gould,  Brief  Narration,  p.  5. 

(20)  Sometimes  spelled  Piscattaway.  Now  spelled  Piscataqua. 

(21)  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

(22)  George  Bishop,  Op.  cit.,  p.  99.  Alice  Cowland  brought 
the  linen.  The  others  were  William  King,  Mary  Trask, 
Margaret  Smith,  Hannah  Phelps,  wife  of  Nicholas  Phelps. 

(23)  Ibid. ,  loc.  cit. 

111. 

(24)  Ibid.,  pp.  99-101. 

(25)  Bulletin  of  Friends  Historical  Association,  vol.  1,  p.57gives 
the  date  as  October  20,  1659. 

(26)  Daniel  Gould,  Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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(27)  Michael  J.  Canavan,  Where  Were  the  Quakers  Hanged?, 
Bostonian  Society  Proceedings,  191 T,  pp.  37-49.  ~/See 
Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Friends  Journal,  May  28,  1960,  p.  3460/ 

(28)  James  Bowden,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  182-183;  William  Sewel, 
Op0  cit. ,  p.  296;  George  Bishop,  Op.  cit. ,  p.  103. 

(29)  James  Bowden,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  185-186. 

(30)  John  Chamberlain  also  spelled  Chamberlein. 

(31)  William  Sewel,  Op.  cit.,  p.  298. 
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Chapter  Vl 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LORD  LIFTED  UP 

1. 

Mary  Dyer  was  taken  from  the  gallows  to  the  house  of  cor¬ 
rection  and  on  October  28,  1659,  the  day  after  her  two  friends 
had  died,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston  court  then  assembledo 
She  pointed  out  the  evil  which  had  been  committed  when  two 
innocent  men  were  put  to  death  and  warned  the  murderers  of 
their  guilt.  In  conclusion  she  told  the  court  that  her  reprieve 
"was  a  disturbance  unto  me,  that  was  so  freely  offering  up  my 
life  .  .  o  I  submitted  /to  the  return  to  the  workhouse/  find¬ 
ing  nothing  from  the  Lord  to  the  contrary,  that  I  may  know  what 
His  pleasure  and  counsel  is  concerning  me,  on  whom  I  wait  there¬ 
fore,  for  He  is  my  life,  and  the  length  of  my  days;  and  as  I  said 
before,  I  came  at  His  command,  and  go  at  His  command."  (1) 

The  magistrates  were  disturbed  less  by  Mary  Dyer's  com¬ 
munication  than  by  the  uproar  among  the  citizens  following  the 
execution,  who  were  now  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  last  cruelty 
they  had  witnessed,  and  came  crowding  around  the  jail  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  contact  with  the  suffering  Quakers.  Mary  Dyer  was 
quickly  released  and  sent  back  to  Rhode  Island,  but  her  com¬ 
panions  were  forced  to  remain.  The  situation  became  so  alarm¬ 
ing  that  the  Court  had  to  order  a  guard  to  force  away  the  clamor¬ 
ing  people,  and  when,  after  two  months,  the  prisoners  were 
released,  many  of  the  citizens  contributed  the  funds  necessary 
to  purchase  the  Quakers'  discharge. 

In  view  of  the  people's  indignation,  the  Court  issued  a 
manifesto  by  which  it  hoped  to  justify  the  course  taken.  It  stated 
that  the  execution  of  the  Quakers  was  the  only  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  Colony  and,  indeed,  the  Quakers  by  not  listening  to 
repeated  warnings,  had  actually  brought  about  their  own  death. 
"It  is  said  the  Quakers  themselves  rushed  on  the  sword  and  were 
suicides,  "commented  Bancroft,  but  even  "if  it  were  so,  the  men 
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who  held  the  sword  were  accessories  to  the  crime.  "  (2) 

George  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  in  1659,  that  "he 
who  persecutes  another  for  his  faith,  maketh  shipwreck  of  his 
own  in  himself;  he  that  persecutes  and  kills  another  aboutsacri- 
fice  is  a  vagabond,  and  is  Cain,  and  not  Abel  though  he  builds 
a  city,  e  o  .  and  he  doth  not  well,  for  he  hath  not  dominion 
over  sin.  "  (3) 

Mary  Dyer's  time  in  Newport  was  short.  She  left  almost  at 
once  for  Shelter  Island  where  she  stayed  during  the  winter  and 
where  John  Taylor,  a  recent  Quaker  visitor  from  England,  had 
come  as  he  says  in  his  Memoir,  after  "a  long  passage  and  much 
contrary  winds,  being  ten  weeks  before  we  arrived  at  our  de¬ 
sired  haven.  New  England,,  There  came  several  Friends  from 
other  parts  in  New  England  to  see  us;  one  was  Mary  Dyer,  who 
afterwards  was  put  to  death.  .  .  We  had  several  brave  meet¬ 
ings  there  together,  and  the  Lord's  power  and  presence  was  with 
us  gloriously.  And  Mary  Dyer  went  away  for  Boston  again,  and 
said  she  must  go  and  offer  up  her  life  there,  and  desire  them  to 
repeal  that  wicked  law  which  they  made  against  Godcs 
people.  n  (4) 

William  Dyer  wrote  to  Governor  Endicott  asking  him  to 
pardon  Mary,  and  the  letter,  written  from  Portsmouth,  the  27th 
of  May  1660,  indicated  that  she  had  deliberately  left  Newport 
for  Shelter  Island,  knowing  her  husband  and  children  might  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  getting  back  to  Boston  where  she  had  every  in¬ 
tention  of  going.  "From  Shelter  Island,  about  by  Peynod,  Nar- 
ragansett,  to  the  town  of  Providence,  "wrote  William  Dyer,  "she 
secretly  and  speedily  journeyed,  and  as  secretly  from  thence 
came  to  your  jurisdiction.  Unhappy  journey  1  may  I  say.  And 
woe  to  that  generation  .  .  .  that  gives  occasion  thus  to  grief 
.  o  .  by  helping  one  another  .  .  .  .  to  hazard  their  lives  for 
I  know  not  what  end  .  „  .  'Tis  true,  I  have  not  seen  her  above 
this  half  year  and  cannot  tell  how  „  „  „  she  was  moved  thus  a- 
gain  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  to  herself.  “  (5)  Mary  Dyer  arrived 
“in  the  bloody  town  of  Boston”  on  the  21st  of  May,  just  six  days 
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before  her  husband  wrote  to  the  governor.  Endicott  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  having  seen  such  a  letter,  but  he  had  madeup  his  mind 
that  Mary  Dyer's  visits  should  end.  She  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  General  Court. 

"Being  come,  "  William  Sewel  recorded,  "the  governor, 
John  Endicott  said,  ‘Are you  the  same  Mary  Dyer  that  was  here 
before?'  She  answered  undauntedly,  “I  am  the  same  Mary  Dyer 
that  was  here  the  last  general  court.  '  Then  Endicott  said,  'You 
will  own  yourself  a  Quaker,  will  you  not?'  To  which  Mary 
Dyer  said,  “I  own  myself  to  be  reproachfully  called  so.  “  Then 
the  jailer,  who  would  also  say  something,  said,  “She  is  a  vaga¬ 
bond  o  ,n 

k 

Endicott  pronounced  the  same  sentence  upon  her  as  was 
passed  before,  adding,  "'But  now  it  is  to  be  executed:  there¬ 
fore  prepare  yourself  tomorrow  at  nine  o'clock.  0  /To  which 
Mary  Dyer  answered/:  3 1  came  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
to  the  last  general  court,  desiring  you  to  repeal  your  unrighteous 
laws  of  banishment  on  pain  of  death;  and  that  same  is  my  work 
now,  and  earnest  request,  although  I  told  you,  that  if  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  repeal  them,  the  Lord  would  send  others  of  his  servants 
to  witness  against  them.  °"  (6) 

This  time  there  was  no  reprieve.  According  to  an  ancient 
record,  Mary  Dyer's  body  was  buried  near  where  she  died.  "Mary 
Dyer,  the  wife  of  William  Dyer  of  Newport  in  Rhode  Island. 
She  was  put  to  death  at  the  town  of  Boston  with  ye  like  cruel 
hand  as  the  martyrs  were  in  Queen  Mary's  time.  And  there  buried 
upon  ye  31  day  of  ye  3rd  month  /May /  1660.  "  (7) 

Edward  Wanton,  a  Boston  sheriff,  stood  near  the  gallows 
when  Mary  Dyer  was  "turned  off,  "  and  was  deeply  moved  by 
this  experience.  He  returned  to  his  home  sobered  and  convinced 
of  the  Truth.  "Alas,  mother,  1  he  said,  'we  have  been  murder¬ 
ing  the  Lord's  people,  ‘  and  taking  off  his  sword,  put  it  by  with 
a  solemn  vow  never  to  wear  it  again.  "  (8) 
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George  Bishop  lashed  out  against  the  governor  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  "O  ye  wretched  hypocrites  and  murderers!.  .  .  Did 
ye  pity?  Did  ye  spare?  Had  ye  compassion?.  .  .  Your  cruel¬ 
ty  speaks  against  you,  and  the  Lord  God  eternal  hath  tried  you 
and  your  bloody  laws  by  this,  and  snapped  them  assunder  by  a 
woman,  and  triumphed  over  them  and  you  again  and  again.  ”  (9) 
Mary  Dyer  did  indeed  "hang  as  a  flag  for  others  to  take  example 
by.  " 

11. 

Governor  Endicott  and  his  colleagues  were  torn  between 
two  fearful  alternatives:  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
Quakers  upon  whom  nothing  had  any  effect,  and  the  growing 
indignation  of  the  citizens  who  were  crying  out  for  mercy.  There 
were  ten  Friends  (10)  in  the  Boston  prison  when  Mary  Dyer  was 
hung,  two  of  whom,  Joseph  (11)  and  Jane  Nicholson  from  Cum¬ 
berland,  England,  were  there  for  a  second  time,  and  were  called 
before  the  general  court  on  the  same  day  as  Mary  Dyer's  exe¬ 
cution,  "to  see  if  the  terror  thereof  could  have  frightened  them. 
But  the  power  of  the  Lord  in  them  was  above  all  you,  and  they 
feared  not  you  nor  your  threats  of  putting  them  to  death;  butyet 
you  cou  Id  not  put  them  to  death,  for  you  feared  the  consequences, 
though  your  desire  was  so  to  do.  "  (12) 

The  Nicholsons  were  liberated  to  move  on  to  Rhode  Island. 
During  their  lengthy  imprisonment,  he  wrote  a  document  with 
the  breathtaking  title:  "The  Standard  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  in 
New  England  in  opposition  to  the  man  of  sin,  or,  the  trumpet  of 
the  Lord  sounding  there,  with  a  warning  from  the  Lord  to  the 
rulers  and  magistrates  of  the  bloody  town  of  Boston,  who  have 
put  the  servants  of  the  living  God  to  death.  " 

The  Standard  of  the  Lord  was  first  of  all  a  diatribe  against 
those  responsible  for  the  persecution  of  the  people  "whom  they 
in  scorn  call  cursed  Quakers  .  „  .  /and  second  a  plea/  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  in  New  England,  who  have  not  had  a  hand 
in  putting  the  innocent  to  death  /to /  .  .  .  return  unto  .  .  .  the 
Lord.  "  (13) 
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Another  Friend,  Mary  Wright  from  Long  Island,  told  the 
court  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  she  thought  of  them  for  putting 
Mary  Dyer  to  death.  Endicott's  heart  was  not  touched.  He  grew 
more  and  more  desperate.  Believing  that  enough  time  had  passed 
since  the  last  execution,  he  singled  out  William  Leddra  for  the 
death  penalty,  and  called  the  prisoner  before  the  court  on  the 
9th  of  March  1661. 

Leddra  had  returned  to  Boston  to  try  its  bloody  laws  though 
he  was  previously  banished  on  pain  of  death.  While  he  was  in 
prison,  awaiting  his  sentence,  he  was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a 
log,  and  whipped.  He  suffered  intensely  through  the  winter 
from  the  cold  and  it  was  secretly  hoped  that  ill  treatment  and 
exposure  would  save  the  magistrates  the  bother  of  killing  him. 
To  their  dismay,  Leddra  endured  all  the  discomforts  and  pri¬ 
vations,  and  was  able  to  write  to  some  of  his  companions  "that 
the  noise  of  the  whip  on  my  back,  all  the  imprisonments,  and 
banishing  upon  pain  of  death  .  .  did  no  more  affright  me,  through 
the  strength  of  the  power  of  God,  than  if  they  had  threatened 
to  have  bound  a  spider “s  web  to  my  finger.  m  (14) 

Governor  Endicott  could  understand  ropes,  and  chains.  He 
could  not  deal  with  men  and  women  who  considered  them  no 
more  than  spiderwebs.  When  he  cal  led  Leddra  before  the  Court 
on  March  9,  1661  the  prisoner  came  in,  with  the  log  and 
chain  still  at  his  heels.  The  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
and  when  the  prisoner  inquired  to  know  what  he  had  done,  the 
Court  told  him  that  his  refusal  to  remove  his  hat  and  his  use  of 
the  pronouns  "thee"  and  "thou”  were  sufficient  counts  against 
him.  When  he  asked  whether  it  was  a  sin  to  keep  on  his  clothes 
or  to  speak  correct  English,  the  Court  over-ruled  him  and  again 
pronounced  him  guilty.  He  was  to  be  executed  on  the  14th  of 
March. 

As  William  Leddra  stood  on  the  ladder,  already  bound,  he 
was  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  to  the  crowd,  and  he 
immediately  replied,  "‘For  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  testi¬ 
fying  against  deceivers  and  the  deceived,  I  am  brought  here  to 
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suffer.  s  This  took  so  much  with  the  people,  that  it  wrought  a 
tenderness  in  many  .  .  . 

"As  the  executioner  was  putting  the  halter  about  his  neck, 
/Leddra/  was  heard  to  say,  ‘I  commit  my  righteous  cause  unto 
thee  O  God  I1  The  executioner  then  being  charged  to  make 
haste,  Leddra,  at  the  turning  of  the  ladder,  cried,  'Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit.  1  And  so  he  was  turned  off,  and  finished  his 
days.  "  (15) 

Among  the  witnesses  of  his  death  were  several  of  his  Quaker 
prison  companions,  including  Edward  Wharton  (16)  and  Wenlock 
Christison,  who  were  permitted  to  catch  Leddra's  body  when  it 
was  cut  down,  and  to  lay  it  in  a  coffin*  Leddra  seems  to  have 
been  permitted  to  have  a  decent  burial. 

111. 

Wenlock  Christison  and  Edward  Wharton  were  both  strong 
characters  who  had  to  endure  great  suffering.  Christison,  as  an 
Englishman,  felt,  as  did  John  Rous,  that  the  New  England gover- 
nors  had  no  right  to  prevent  his  travels  nor  to  control  his  beliefs. 
The  authorities  paid  no  attention  to  his  theories  on  these  matters. 
He  had  already  been  in  the  Boston  prison  with  other  Quakers  in 
the  previous  October,  and  banished  from  the  jurisdiction  when 
released,  but  he  was  determined  to  face  the  court  again  and  ar¬ 
rived  just  at  the  moment  when  William  Leddra's  trial  was  going 
on. 


His  appearance  struck  the  court  with  consternation  and  rage 
for  he  walked  boldly  into  the  room,  his  hat  firmly  placed  on  his 
head,  and  cried  out  to  the  assembly  that  innocent  blood  must 
not  be  shed  again.  He  was  reminded  that  he  himself  was  in 
grave  danger  and  could  receive  the  same  fate  as  Leddra.  He 
scoffed  at  this  and  was  hurried  out  of  the  room  into  prison. 

His  trial  did  not  take  place  until  May  and  his  words  to  the 
Court  made  considerable  impression  on  his  listeners,  if  not  on 
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the  magistrates.  When  he  asked  what  law  they  could  use  against 
him  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  law  passed  against  the  Quakers. 
Then  he  inquired  what  authority  from  England  the  colony  had  to 
instigate  such  a  law.  The  governor  reminded  Christison  that 
there  was  an  English  law  to  hang  Jesuits,  to  which  he  promptly 
answered,  "c!f  you  put  me  to  death,  8 tis  not  because  I  go  under 
the  name  of  a  Jesuit,  but  a  Quaker.  S  appeal  to  the  laws  of  my 
own  nation.  0  The  court  told  him  he  should  have  a  fair  trial  for 
his  life  by  a  bench  and  jury,  but  he  continued  to  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  England,  saying  he  had  never  read  nor  heard  of  any  law 
that  was  in  England  to  hang  Quakers,  however,  the  court  over¬ 
ruled  his  plea  and  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty.  "  (17) 

During  the  two  weeks  of  the  trial,  "the  natural  sun  shone 
not  in  the  firmament,  a  remarkable  demonstration  both  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  Lord  against  the  work  of  the  court  .  .  .  which 
was  black  within  and  black  without.  n  (18) 

Sentence  of  death  was  given  to  Christison,  whereupon  he 
asked  the  court  what  they  would  gain  by  these  "cruel  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Quakers.  For  the  last  man  /William  Leddra/ 
that  you  put  to  death,  here  are  five  come  into  his  room.  (19) 
And  if  you  have  power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  God  can  raise 
up  the  same  principle  of  life  in  ten  of  his  servants,  and  send 
them  among  you  in  my  room  that  you  may  have  torment  upon 
torment.  "  (20) 

IV. 

Members  of  the  court  were  already  in  torment.  They  were 
frightened  by  the  reactions  of  New  England  citizens  and  by  the 
radical  changes  which  had  been  taking  place  in  Eng  land.  Charles 
the  Second  was  proclaimed  King  on  May  8,  1660  in  London,  and 
crowned  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  not  long  after 
William  Leddra“s  execution.  The  King  was,  for  a  while,  in  favor 
or  religious  toleration,  and  even  issued  a  declaration  inOctober 
1660,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  bring  an  end  to  religious 
prosecution  in  England. 
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Charles  was  well  aware  of  the  Quakers,  both  in  England 
and  in  New  England.  Some  had  come  to  London  in  1660,  when 
Parliament  was  sitting,  and  explained  their  attitudes  toward 
oaths  and  the  public  payment  of  tithes.  Margaret  Fell  had  talked 
with  him  about  the  Quakers  in  prison  under  both  the  Cromwel  Is, 
Oliver  and  his  son  Richard.  The  King  had  listened  and  allowed 
the  Quakers  to  have  their  liberty  without  having  to  pay  their 
prison  fee.  By  1661  there  was  a  short  period  of  calm. 

But  Charles  the  Second  brought  no  sense  of  quiet  and  calm 
to  Governor Endicott  and  his  deputy,  Richard  Bellingham.  They 
feared,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  King  might  be  questioning  some 
of  their  actions  against  the  Quakers.  "It  seems,  that  fearing 
their  bloody  deeds  would  be  disapproved  by  the  court  of  England, 
they  thought  it  safest  for  them  to  gild  their  transactions  with  a 
specious  pretence,  though  this  was  of  no  other  effect  than  that 
thereby  they  yet  more  exposed  their  own  shame  to  public  view, 
and  in  process  of  time  they  also  incurred  the  King's  displeasure. 
For  though  Charles  the  Second  was  inclined  to  voluptuousness, 
yet  he  was  good-natured.  "  (21) 

They  wrote  an  Apology  referring  to  the  execution  of  Wi  I  liam 
Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  and  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  these  two  men  were  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of  the  court, 
of  the  country  and  of  God0  Having  carried  out  these  laws  to  the 
letter,  the  authorities  expected  the  court  of  King  Charles  to 
give  them  entire  approval,  however  -  and  thiswas  a  strong  how¬ 
ever,  -  knowing  how  easy  it  was  for  people  not  to  understand 
from  lack  of  sufficient  information,  "we  thought  it  requisite  to 
declare  that  about  three  years  since,  divers  persons  professing 
themselves  Quakers.  .  .  arrived  in  Boston.  "  (22) 

The  document  listed  the  various  laws  which  had  been  passed, 
year  by  year,  against  the  Quakers  and  the  writers  elaborated 
fully  on  their  kindness  in  sparing  the  life  of  Mary  Dyer  for  whom 
many  had  interceded.  The  familiar  name  of  Edward  Rawson, 
secretary,  appeared  at  the  close  of  this  Apology.  However,  the 
execution  of  Mary  Dyer  had  forced  the  Court  to  write  another 
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Apology,  which  Endicott  himself  signed  and  sent  directly  to  the 
King,  explaining  that  ""at  last  they  had  been  constrained  for  their 
own  safety,  to  pass  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  /the  Quak¬ 
ers/  on  pain  of  death,  since  themagistrate  in  conscience  judged 
himself  called  for  the  defence  of  all  to  keep  the  passage  with 
the  point  of  the  sword  held  towards  them,  and  that  this  could  do 
no  harm  to  them  that  would  be  warned  thereby.  But  the  Quakers, 
rushing  themselves  thereupon  was  their  own  act,  and  a  crime, 
bringing  blood  upon  their  own  heads.  "  (23)  The  King  found  this 
difficult  to  believe  for  he  had  reason  enough  to  question  the 
loyalty  of  these  New  England  subjects,  who  had  sent  his  father, 
Charles  the  First,  to  the  gal  lows  and  had  kept  him  from  his  right¬ 
ful  place  on  the  throne. 

There  had  been  no  reply  from  Charles  the  Second  to  these 
Apologies.  Wenlock  Christison  was  kept  in  the  Boston  prison 
awaiting  the  moment  when  he  would  be  led  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution.  Five  days  before  the  time  set  for  this  event,  June  13th, 
1661,  two  officers  came  into  the  prison  and  told  him  the  court 
had  passed  a  new  law  which  ordered  his  release  with  twenty- 
seven  of  his  fellow  Quakers  (24)  confined  with  him. 

Christison  was  not  only  startled  by  this  piece  of  news,  but 
was  also  utterly  dismayed.  "Then,  ”  he  said,  nye  have  deceived 
most  people  .  .  .  because  they  did  think  the  gallows  had  been 
your  last  weapon.  Your  magistrates  said  that  your  law  was  a 
good  and  wholesome  law,  made  for  your  peace,  and  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  your  country.  What,  are  your  hands  now  become  weak? 
The  power  of  God  is  over  you  all.  "  (25) 

The  Court  had  finally  faced  the  fact  that  executions  of 
Quakers  were  not  preventing  their  doctrines  from  spreading. 
The  more  the  Quakers  were  persecuted,  the  more  their  influence 
was  strengthened.  The  new  law,  called  the  Cart  and  Whip  Act, 
was  passed  on  May  22nd,  1661,  and  required  that  all  Quakers 
found  in  the  jurisdiction  were  to  be  "stripped  naked  from  the 
middle  upwards  and  be  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and  whipped  through 
the  town,  .  .  .  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  the  constable  of 
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the  next  town,  .  .  .  and  so  from  constable  to  constable  ti  I !  they 
be  conveyed  through  .  .  .  the  outwardmost  towns  of  our  juris- 
diction.  "  (26) 

Returning  vagabonds  wou  Id  have  the  same  penalty  repealed. 
The  fourth  such  offense  wou  Id  incur  the  branding  of  the  letter  R 
on  his  or  her  shoulder,  and  if  this  had  no  effect,  the  sentence  of 
death  would  then  be  given0  By  this  means,  the  authorities  did 
not  abandon  religious  persecution  altogether,  but  made  it  seem 
more  humane. 

Judith  Brown  and  Peter  Pearson,  among  those  released  from 
prison  with  Wen  lock  Christison,  were  the  first  two  Quakers  to 
be  "whipped  through  the  town  of  Boston  with  twenty  stripes  a- 
piece"  (27)  having  been  first  tied  to  a  cart's  tail.  The  whip  was 
made  of  "dried  guts,  such  as  the  bass  of  viols,  with  three  knots 
in  the  end,  which  the  hangman  many  times  laid  on  with  both 
hands,  "  (28) 

There  were  a  few  Friends  during  this  next  period  of  Intense 
persecution,  but  surprisingly  few  as  Rufus  Jones  has  recorded, 
who  "lost  their  mental  balance  and  did  things  which  belong 
properly  to  the  list  of  fanatical  acts.  "  (29)  Katharine  Chattam, 
one  of  the  Quakers  released  from  the  Boston  jail  with  Wenlock 
Christison  in  1661,  and  who  later  married  John  Chamberlain, 
believed  that  she  had  been  called  by  the  Lord  to  wear  sackcloth 
and  ashes  as  a  sign.  Thomas  Newhouse,  later  disowned  by 
Friends  themselves  as  unsound,  came  into  a  church  breakingtwo 
empty  bottles  to  show  the  eventual  fate  of  the  persecutors. 

Lydia  Wardel  of  Hampton  and  Deborah  Wilson  of  Salem 
"are  two  pitiful  cases  of  women,  "  wrote  Rufus  Jones,  "who  were 
driven  over  the  verge  of  sanity  by  the  fury  of  the  persecution 
which  their  fami lies  endured.  ”  The  two  women  believed  that 
they  were  directed  by  the  Lord  to  go  naked  as  a  sign  of  His  dis¬ 
pleasure  over  the  mal-treatment  of  the  Quakers.  Both  women 
were  severely  whipped,  as  was  Lydia's  husband,  Eliakim  also, 
for  allowing  his  wife  to  appear  unclothed  in  public,  Deborah's 
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husband,  Robert,  escaped  the  whipping,  -  "being  not  altogether 
of  her  way”  -  but  tried  to  protect  his  wife  from  the  furious  blows 
by  "clapping  his  hat  sometimes  between  the  whip  and  her 
back.  "  (30) 

V* 

King  Charles  was  aware  of  what  wasgomg  on  in  New  Eng- 
land,  without  the  benefit  of  Endicott's  Apologies.  Samuel  Shaf- 
tuck,  Josiah  Southwick  and  Nicholas  Phelps  had  gone  to  Eng  land 
after  their  banishment  from  Salem  in  1659  hoping  to  get  redress 
for  their  sufferings.  They  may  have  approached  the  King  and 
fold  him  their  story,  although  Nicholas  and  Josiah  received  no 
help,  and  came  back  to  Boston  in  time  to  be  caught  under  the 
new  law. 

Humphrey  Norton  had  returned  to  England  with  an  H  branded 
on  his  hand,  and  his  book.  New  Eng  land  cs  Ensigne,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1659o  Three  men  arrived,  each  of  whom  had  lost  an 
ear  -  john  Rous,  Christopher  Holder  and  John  Copeland  -  all 
visible  examples  of  Boston 8s  action  against  the  Quakers.  Joseph 
Nicho!son°s  book.  Standard  of  the  Lord  Lifted  Up,  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  1660,  and  George  Bishop's  New  EngTancf  Judged  Part  I  was 
published  in  1661,  King  Charles  found  this  book  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  when  he  read  of  Major  General  Denison °s  contemptuous 
attitude  toward  Eng  land  °s  rule,  a  quite  different  point  of  view 
from  the  one  contained  in  the  recently  received  Apologies  ex¬ 
pressing  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  King.  (31)  Pausing  in  his 
reading  and  "calling  his  courtiers  about  him,  Charles  directed 
their  attention  to  the  passage,  and  very  significantly  remarked, 
8Lo,  these  are  my  good  subjects  in  New  England,  but  I  will  put 
a  stop  to  them.  (32) 

The  English  Quakers  also  were  aware  of  the  sufferings  in 
New  England.  George  Fox,  hearing  of  at  least  two  of  the  exe¬ 
cutions,  wrote  in  his  Journal,  "And  when  they  were  put  to  death, 
as  I  was  in  prison  at  Lancaster,  I  had  a  perfect  sense  of  it,  as 
though  it  had  been  myself,  and  as  though  the  halter  had  been 
put  about  my  neck.  (33)  As  soon  as  we  heard  of  /William 
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Leddra's  execution//  Edward  Burrough  went  to  the  King,  and 
told  him  there  was  a  vein  of  innocent  blood  opened  in  his  do¬ 
minions,  which,  if  it  were  not  stopped,  would  overrun  all.  To 
which  the  King  answered,  ‘But  I  will  stop  that  vein.  8  Edward 
Burrough  said,  ‘Then  do  it  speedily,  for  we  do  not  know  how 
many  may  soon  be  put  to  death.  8  The  King  answered,  ‘As  speed¬ 
ily  as  ye  wsIL  Call  .  .  .  the  secretary,  and  I  will  do  it  pres¬ 
ently  /at  once/c  The  secretary  being  called,  a  mandamus  was 
forthwith  granted.  " 

When  the  opportunity  came,  Edward  Burrough  was  quick  to 
suggest  that  Samuel  Shattuck  could  carry  the  message  to  New 
England,  and  on  being  told  there  was  no  vessel  bound  for  Boston 
we  "sent  for  one  Ralph  Goldsmith,"  wrote  Fox,  "an  honest 
Friend,  who  was  master  of  a  good  ship,  and  agreed  with  him  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  goods  or  no  goods,  to  sail  in  ten  days.  .  . 
With  him  went  many  passengers,  both  of  New  and  Old  England, 
that  were  Friends  whom  the  Lord  did  move  to  go  to  bear  their 
testimony  against  those  bloody  persecutors,  who  had  exceeded 
all  the  world  in  that  age  in  their  persecutions.  " 

When  the  ship  arrived  in  Boston  harbor,  inquisitive  citizens 
went  on  board,  and  came  back  to  the  city  to  report  that  "there 
was  a  ship  full  of  Quakers,  and  that  Samuel  Shattuck  was  among 
them,  who  they  knew  was,  by  their  low,  to  be  put  to  death  for 
coming  again  after  banishment;  (34)  but  they  knew  not  his  er¬ 
rand,  nor  his  authority.  0  . 

"Next  morning,  Samuel  Shattuck,  the  King's  deputy,  and 
Ralph  Goldsmith,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  went  0  0  .  through 
the  town  to  Governor  Endicott's  door  .  „  .  /where/  they  sent 
him  word  their  business  was  from  the  King  of  Englandc  "  (35) 

"o  .  .  Calm,  sedate. 

With  the  look  of  a  man  at  ease  with  fate. 

Into  that  presence  grim  and  dread 
Came  Samuel  Shattuck,  with  hat  on  head. 
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"“Of  with  the  knave “s  hat!8  An  angry  hand 
Smote  down  the  offense;  but  the  wearer  said. 

With  a  quiet  smile,  “By  the  king°s  command 
!  bear  his  message  and  stand  in  his  stead.  1 

"In  the  governors  hand  a  missive  he  laid 
With  the  royal  arms  on  its  seal  displayed. 

And  the  proud  man  spake  as  he  gazed  thereat 
Uncovering,  “Give  Mr.  Shattuck  his  hat.  3"  (36) 

“So,  ■  George  Fox  continued,  /Endicott/  "went  to  the 
deputy  governor  and  after  a  short  consultation,  came  out  to  the 
Friends,  and  said  “We  shall  obeyhis  Maje$ty°s  command.  “0.0 
After  this  c  .  .  the  Friends  of  the  town  and  the  passengers  of 
theshipmet  together  to  offer  up  their  praises  and  thanksgivings  to 
God,  who  had  so  wonderfully  delivered  them  from  the  teeth  of 
the  devourer,  “  (37) 

The  Mandamus,  which  had  the  letters  Charles  R  upon  it, 
was  addressed  to  "our  trusty  and  well  beloved  John  Endicott, 
Esquire"  and  to  all  the  governors  of  the  New  England  plantations 
and  the  colonies.  It  directed  that  "If  there  be  any  of  those 
people  called  Quakers  amongst  you,  now  already  condemned  to 
suffer  death  or  other  cor  poral  punishment,  or  that  are  imprisoned, 
and  obnoxious  to  the  like  condemnation,  you  are  to  forbear  to 
proceed  any  further  therein.  "  Furthermore,  the  King  desired 
to  have  any  such  people  sent  back  to  England,  with  a  list  of 
their  crimes,  "to  the  end,  such  course  may  be  taken  with  them 
here  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  our  laws.  "  (37) 

The  Massachusetts  authorities  instantly  saw  this  last  sug¬ 
gestion  was  dangerous  for  them.  If  Quaker  prisoners  were  sent 
to  England  and  reported  their  sufferings.  King  Charles  would 
hear  an  even  more  vivid  account  which  would  react  unfavorably 
to  the  Court.  The  obvious  course  was  to  have  no  prisoners  to 
send,  and  a  new  order  was  quickly  prepared.  Signed  by  Edward 
Rawson  on  9th  December  1661  and  sent  to  William  Salter,  in 
charge  of  Boston  prison,  the  writ  demanded  the  release  of  all 
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prisoners  in  Salter's  custody.  "See  you  do  not  neglect  this,  " 
was  Rawson's  concluding  word.  (38) 

Two  men,  John  Norton,  minister  of  the  Boston  Church,  and 
Simon  Bradstreet,  magistrate,  who  had  taken  prominent  parts  in 
the  persecution,  decided  to  go  to  England  themselves  in  order  to 
tell  their  side  of  the  story  and  to  clear  themselves  before  the 
King.  They  found  themselves  most  uneasy  when  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  George  Fox.  "I  asked  Bradstreet,  "  said  Fox,  "whether 
he  had  not  a  hand  in  putting  to  death  those  four  servants  of  God, 
for  being  Quakers  only,  as  they  had  nicknamed  them.  And  he 
confessed  he  had  at  the  first,  from  which  words  he  could  not  get 
off,  being  spoken  before  many  witnesses,  and  that  made  him  the 
more  afraid.  ”  Then  the  matter  of  the  Jesuit  law  was  broached, 
and  both  men  repeated  their  justification  in  hanging  the  Quakers 
because  the  ""Jesuits  were  put  to  death  in  England.  ® 

Fox  then  asked  whether  there  could  be  any  possibility  of 
confusing  the  Friends  with  Jesuits,  to  which  the  answer  was  no, 
and  Fox  declared  that  Norton  and  Bradstreet  were  murderers, 
■for  by  this  it  plainly  appears  that  you  have  put  them  to  death 
in  your  own  wills  without  any  law.  And  so  .  .  .  being  en¬ 
snared  by  their  own  words,  /and  asking/  did  we  come  to  catch 
them,  ...  I  told  them  they  catched  themselves,  and  theymight 
justly  be  questioned  for  their  lives.  "  (39) 

William  Robinson's  father,  not  himself  a  Quaker,  came  to 
London  in  order  to  confront  the  New  England  visitors  and  tell 
them  face  to  face  that  they  were  the  murderers  of  his  son,  but 
as  they  saw  they  were  not  provi ng  thei r  case  very  advantageously, 
they  sailed  for  home  before  this  interview.  Their  mission  to 
England  was  a  complete  failure,  and  various  Boston  citizens  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  Norton  that  he  had  destroyed  New  Eng  land's 
liberty.  This  broke  his  heart  and  was  said  to  have  brought  on 
his  death. 

Even  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the  most  violent  antagonists  of 
the  Quakers,  was  aware  that  Norton  had  overstepped  allhumani- 
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tarian  and  just  lawSo  "A  great  clamor  hath  been  raised  against 
New  England,  "  he  said,  "for  their  persecution  of  the  Quakers, 
and  if  any  man  will  appear  in  the  vindication  of  it,  let  him  do 
as  he  please.  For  my  part  j  will  not.  I  am  verily  persuaded 
these  miserable  Quakers  would  in  a  little  while,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  have  come  to  nothing,  if  the  civil  magistrates  had  not  in¬ 
flicted  any  civi  I  penalty  upon  them;  nor  do  I  look  upon  hereticide 
as  an  evangelical  way  for  the  extinguishing  of  heresies;  but 
rather  say,  with  the  judicious  Hommius,  ‘Let  no  magistrate  take 
the  life  of  an  offender  solely  for  the  crime  of  heresy.  8rr  (40) 
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Chapter  VI 1 


A  GENERAL  MEETING  FOR  ALL  FRIENDS 

1. 

The  year  1661  was  a  momentous  one  for  the  rapidly  Increas¬ 
ing  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England.  Only  five  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  Quaker  arrivals  in  Boston  and  during  this 
period  many  had  come  from  England  and  BarbadoSc  In  spite  of 
persecution  and  hangings,  new  converts  were  arising  in  many 
parts  of  New  England  which  was  rapidly  becoming  a  stronghold 
of  the  Publishers  of  Truth.  Friends  were  ready  to  call  themselves 
together  for  a  General  or  Annual  Meetingc 

By  the  end  of  1652  General  Meetings  were  first  held  every 
three  weeks  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Another  was  soon 
started  in  the  West  Riding.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Friends  thus 
gathered  was  to  see  that  the  weekly  meetings  for  worship  were 
held  regularly.  "Theywere  also,  "  said  William  Charles  Braith- 
waite,  rrto  watch  over  one  another  to  see  that  those  who  came 
among  Friends  walked  orderly,  according  to  their  Christian  pro¬ 
fession,  and  if  any  walked  disorderly,  they  or  other  discerning 
Friends  were  to  deal  plainly  with  them.  "  !f  plain  dealing  was 
not  adequate,  and  the  disorderly  manner  of  life  continued,  the 
individual  was  to  be  cast  out,  until  he  should  "'repent  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Lord  to  walk  in  obedience  to  that  which  is  pure.  '  (1) 

r,The  Friends  chosen  to  watch  over  the  flock  were  to  see 
that  there  were  none  in  outward  want  in  the  Church,  and  .  .  . 
when  any  differences  arose  they  were  to  judge  between  Friends 
and  end  it  in  righteousness  with  help,  if  necessary,  from  other 
Friends  of  discernment.  .  .  In  this  incipient  stage  of  Quaker¬ 
ism  the  stress  was  laid  ...  on  securing  times  of  religious  fel¬ 
lowship  and  c  .  .  on  securing  efficient  spiritual  leadership. 
The  General  Meetings  were  *  .  .  for  all  the  Friends  of  a  dis¬ 
trict,  .  .  .  when  the  scattered  groups  of  Children  of  the  Light 
could  feel  their  hearts  burning  within  them  as  they  met  with  one 
another  and  their  Lord.  n  (2) 
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As  there  are  extant  no  descriptions  and  no  records  of  the 
first  General,  or  Yearly,  Meeting  in  America,  Rufus  Jones  has 
said,  "we  may  assume  that  this  first  general  meeting  in  the  new 
world  followed  the  old  world  model  and  dealt  with  such  matters 
as  concerned  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  meetings  scattered 
through  the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island,  Plymouth  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  "  (3) 

This  firstgeneral  meeting  in  June  of  1661  has  claimed  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  world  (4),  but  this  claim  has  little  validity. 
George  Fox  wrote  in  his  Journal  of  being  moved  "to  set  up  the 
men's  meetings  where  they  were  notr  and  to  settle  that  meeting 
in  Skipton,  /first  held  in  1 656/,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  which  continued  till  1660.  "  (5)  From  Skipton  "the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  removed  to  London  the  next  year  /T661/, 
where  it  has  been  kept  ever  since,  as  being  looked  upon  a  more 
convenient  place.  "  (6)  And  the  Journal  of  the  Friends  Historical 
Society  stated,  "it  is  not  probable  that  George  Rofe,  an  English 
Friend,  would  have  'appointed  a  genera  I  meeting  for  all  Friends' 
/Tn  New  England/  if  such  gatherings  had  not  previously  been 
held  in  his  own  country.  "  (7) 

Newport,  on  Rhode  Island  was  an  appropriate  location  for 
Friends  to  choose,  for,  as  John  Rous  had  written  to  Margaret 
Fell  in  1658,  it  was  a  strong  place  for  Quakers  in  the  land. 
There  was  a  gathering  at  Newport  in  1659  when,  as  Peter  Pear¬ 
son  indicated,  all  the  English  Friends  in  New  England  came  to¬ 
gether.  They  perhaps  met  there  again  in  1660. 

George  Rofe  may  have  attended  the  Skipton  General  Meet¬ 
ing  in  1660,  and  then  sailed  for  America.  He  visited  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  during  that  winter,  and  came  north  in  the 
spring  of  1661,  a  trip  which  he  has  described  in  a  letter  to 
Richard  Hubberthorne  in  England.  "I  sailed  in  a  small  boat  with 
only  two  Friends,  to  New  Netherlands  and  so  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  ■  (8)  The  two  men  may  have  been  Robert  Stage  (9)  and 
Robert  Hodgson,  the  latter  one  of  the  original  Woodhouse  pas¬ 
sengers.  These  three  men  came  up  from  Maryland  in  a  boat  about 
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fourteen  feet  long,  skirting  the  New  Jersey  coast,  stopping  long 
enough  at  New  Amsterdam  tomeetwith  "churlish  behavior"  from 
the  governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  then  going  "through  that 
place  called  Hellgate,  /They/7  got  to  Flushing  amongst  Friends 
.  o  o  /who/  went  in  the  said  boat  to  Rhode  Island  with 

/them/o  "  (10) 

With  George  Rofe  and  the  two  men,  were  probably  John 
Bowne  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  who  had  settled  in  Flushing  about 
1651,  both  of  them  becoming  Friendsc  The  journey  was  a  perilous 
one,  for  the  boat  tipped  over  near  the  "back  side  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  "Fortunately  Indians  assisted  them  and  so  they  "got  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  there  and  so  travelled  *  „  .  in  the  service  of 
Truth  and  labor  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  New  England.  n  (10) 

They  arrived  safely  and  George  Rofe  recorded:  "we  ap¬ 
pointed  a  general  meeting  for  all  Friends  in  those  parts,  which 
was  a  very  great  meeting  and  very  precious  and  continued  four 
days  together,  and  the  Lord  was  with  his  people  and  blessed 
them,  and  all  departed  in  peace.  There  is  a  good  seed  in  that 
people,  but  the  enemy  keeps  them  under  through  their  cruel 
persecution,  yet  their  honesty  preserves  them,  and  the  seed  will 
arise,  as  way  is  made  for  the  visitations  of  the  power  of  good  to 
have  free  liberty  amongst  them.  n  (11) 

The  questions  have  no  answer.  Did  George  Rofe  bring  par¬ 
ticular  authority  from  the  General  Meeting  at  Skipton,  held  in 
1660,  to  appoint  the  General  Meeting  for  New  England?  "We 
appointed,  "  he  has  said.  Who  sent  out  the  call  to  bring  Friends 
from  far  away  places  to  Newport,  where  they  probably  met  in 
William  CoddingtonE$  spacious  home?  They  came  from  the 
Piscataway  region,  from  the  various  districts  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Plymouth  Colonies  where  Friends  were  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  from  Long  Island,  Shelter  Island,  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven. 

John  Bowne  did  not  describe  the  hair-raising  voyage  from 
Flushing,  but  he  did  refer,  in  his  little  account  book,  to  the 
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journey.  "In  the  year  1661,  upon  the  11th  day  of  the  Fourth 
Month  /June//  we  went  from  our  house  at  Flushing  towards 
Rhode  IslancTto  the  genera!  meeting  where  we  did  stay  nine  days1 
time,  and  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  same  month  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  we  came  home  again.  "  There  had  been  some 
anxiety  about  leaving,  apparently  for  a  later  entry  stated,  "The 
fourth  day  of  the  Sixth  Month  /August/7 .  .  .  our  bees  swarm¬ 
ed,  which  we  did  look  for  before  we  went  to  Rhode  Island.  "  (12) 

11. 

"Written  within  a  few  weeks  by  an  attender,"  Henry  Cad¬ 
bury  said,  John  Bowne  gave  "a  reference  to  that  first  session  of 
the  first  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  It  enables  us  to  fix  the  date 
more  nearly.  While  we  are  told  by  Rofe  that  the  meeting  lasted 
four  days,  John  and  his  wife  Hannah  Bowne  stayed  nine  days. 
Since  their  journey  took  apparently  four  days  each  way,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  sessions  fell  somewhere  between  the  fifteenth 
and  twenty-fourth  of  June.  .  .  For  John  Bowne  In  1661  at¬ 
tendance  at  Yearly  Meeting  was  memorable.  .  .  It  was  part 
of  !lfe°s  program.  He  and  his  wife  felt  a  concern  to  attend  it, 
though  they  must  take  a  long  and  difficult  journey  to  get  there 
and  they  were  expecting  the  bees  to  swarm  any  day.  How  little 
it  occurred  to  John  Bowne  as  he  .  .  .  made  these  entries,  that 
the  Meeting  he  reported  would  be  recalled  long  after  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  Quaker  annals.  "  (13) 

Other  possible  attendersat  these  sessions  may  have  been  the 
twenty-seven  Quaker  prisoners  released  from  the  Boston  jail  in 
June.  One  would  like  to  think  that  Wenlock  Christison,  re¬ 
prieved  from  the  death  penalty,  was  present.  Elizabeth  Hooton 
did  not  mention,  in  her  graphic  description  of  the  journey  from 
Boston  to  Rhode  Island,  how  many  travelled  with  her  in  addition 
to  her  companion,  Joan  Brocksoppe.  (14) 

"Men  and  horses  armed  with  staves  and  weapons  of  war,  " 
Elizabeth  Hooton  wrote,  "went  along  with  us  near  two  days 
journey  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  they  left  us  towards  the 
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night  amongst  the  great  rivers  and  many  wild  beastSc  .  .  and 
we  lay  in  the  woods  without  any  victuals  but  a  few  biscuits  that 
we  brought  with  us  which  we  soaked  in  the  water.  So  did  tfte 
Lord  help  and  deliver  us  and  one  carried  another  through  the 
waters  and  we  escaped  .  „  .  So  did  we  come  to  Providence  and 
Rhode  Island  where  was  appointed  by  Friends  a  General  Meet* 
ing  where  we  were  abundantly  refreshed  with  one  another  for 
the  space  of  a  week  "  (15) 

"Apparently  contemporary  non-Friends  were  more  impressed 
with  this  Rhode  island  gathering  than  were  the  Friends,  "  said 
Henry  Cadbury  for  "George  Bishop  .  .  „  wrote  of  this  occasion, 
addressing  the  people  of  Boston,  “About  that  time  the  General 
Meeting  of  Rhode  Island,  about  sixty  miles  from  Boston,  was  set 
up0  You  made  an  alarm  that  Quakers  were  gathering  together 
to  kill  the  people  and  fire  the  town  of  Boston0  "  (16) 

The  reason  for  the  alarm  was  the  Quaker,  George  Wilson3s 
prophecy,  which  threw  people  into  a  panic.  On  the  way  to  the 
gaol,  after  his  arrest,  he  cried  that  "the  Lord  was  coming  with 
fire  to  plead  with  Boston  "  As  the  consciences  of  the  rulers 
were  far  from  easy,  the  utterance  of  George  Wilson,  spoken 
when  it  was  known  the  Quakers  were  meeting  together  in  New¬ 
port,  brought  consternation.  But,  as  George  Bishop  explained, 
"he  only  spoke  of  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  that  were  coming 
upon  you,  and  who,  with  friends,  called  Quakers,  met  at  Rhode 
Island  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  see  the  faces  of  one  an¬ 
other.  Yet,  see  how  guilt  pursued  you  .  .  „  /and/  you  set 
watch  and  ward  upon  the  passages  by  sea  and  land  into  your 
town,  as  if  these  poor  people  sought  your  blood,  whose  blood 
you  had  drawn  and  pursued.  "  (17) 

"How  the  business  was  transacted,  "  Rufus  Jones  said  at  the 
250th  Anniversary,  "whether  there  were  Clerks  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  whether  any  documents  were  issued,  and  many 
other  interesting  questions,  must  remain  unanswered,  for  we 
have  no  account  to  draw  upon.  .  „  But  we  may  call  George 
Rofe's  meeting  ‘for  all  Friends  in  these  parts,  ‘  the  birth  date  of 
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our  beloved  New  England  Yearly  Meeting.,  "  (18)  And  Augustine 
Jones,  at  the  same  celebration,  said  that  "it  was  in  America,  an 
historic,  luminous  birthday  of  a  great  and  righteous  energy0  "  (19) 

.  .  Not  in  these  cloistered  groves  of  studious  ease,  (20) 
Where  quiet  meditation  woos  the  soul 
Did  our  forefathers  meet,  but  where  the  sea8s 

Strong  waves  on  wild  Aquidneck  loudly  rolL 

"Not  in  these  times  of  peace,  when  conscience  free. 

All  men  may  think  and  worship  as  they  will^ 

But  while  the  martyr  fight  for  liberty 

Round  Boston 8s  “bloody  den°  was  raging  stilL 

“And  yet  how  deep  the  peace  these  fathers  knew. 

How  clear  they  heard  the  still  small  voice  of  God 
And  how  the  Light  within  still  brighter  grew. 

As  *hey  remained  obedient  to  the  word„  ”  .  »  .  (21) 
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(1)  William  Dewsbury,  Works,  pp.  1-4,  as  quoted  by  W0  C. 
Braith waite.  Op.  cit. ,  p.  140,  (4) 

(2)  Wo  C.  Braithwaite,  Op.  cite,  pp.  140-141. 

(3)  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  250th  Anniver¬ 
sary,  June  24,  1911,  p.  13.  /Address  by  Rufus  M.  JoneSc  / 

(4)  Ibid.,  pc  4o  /Address  by  Augustine  Jones,  Principal  of 
Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1879-1904./ 

(5)  George  Fox,  Op.  cit.,  pp0  284-285. 

(6)  There  is  no  record  of  this  meeting  in  1661. 

(7)  Journal  Friends  Historical  Society,  vol.  9,  p.  68. 

(8)  Letter  from  George  Rofe  to  Richard  Hubberthorne,  from 
Barbados,  November  18,  1661,  four  months  after  G.  R. 
left  New  Englandc  /A.  R.  Barclay,  MSS.  LXVIlo  /See 
JFHS,  vol.  37,  p.  677 

(9)  Stage  is  probably  misspelled  and  refers  to  Robert  Stack,  or 
Stake,  a  Maryland  Quaker.  /See  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
The  Friend  (London),  April  24,  1953,  pp.  373-374. 

(10)  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  George  Rofe  in  These  American  Parts, 
Bulletin  Friends  Historical  Association,  vol.  35,  pp,  23-25. 

(10a)  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 
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(11)  George  Rofe  to  Richard  Hubberthorne,  op.  cit0 

(12)  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  The  Oldest  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Friend, 
(London),  op.  cit. ,  loc.  cit. 

11. 


(13)  Ibid. 

(14)  Joan  Brocksoppe  was  also  called  Jane  Brocksopp. 

(15)  Emily  Manners,  Elizabeth  Hooton,  p.  32 

(16)  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Op.  cit.,  Ioc0  cit0  /See  also  George 
Bishop,  Op.  cite  p.  219.  HJC  uses  another  edition./ 

(17)  George  Bishop,  Op.  cite,  loc.  cit. 

(18)  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  Op.  cite,  ppD  12-13.  /Ad¬ 
dress  by  Rufus  M.  Jones/  It  is  probable  that  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  has  the  longest  record  of  continuous  meet¬ 
ings  of  any  religious  body  in  America. 

(19)  Ibido,  p0  5  /Address  by  Augustine  Jones./ 

(20)  "Cloistered  groves"  refers  to  the  Friends  School,  Providence, 
Ro  I.,  renamed  Moses  Brown  School  in  1904,  where  the 
250th  anniversary  was  held. 

(21)  Ibid.,  pp.  J32-33.  Walter  S.  Meader,  Our  First  Yearly 
Meeting.  /WSM  was  a  teacher  at  Friends  School  and  Clerk 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England,  1909- 
1924./ 
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Chapter  Vl  1 1 


WANDERING  VAGABONDS 

1. 

Elizabeth  Hooton  (1)  and  Joan  Brocksoppe  left  new  Eng  land 
for  Barbados  in  August  1661,  shortly  after  the  General  Meeting 
in  Newport,  where  they  remained  several  months,  returning  to 
England  sometime  in  16620  Elizabeth  Hooton  was  a  fearless  and 
determined  woman  who,  like  Mary  Dyer,  let  nothing  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord's  leadings  for  her.  It  was  her  desire  to  go  back 
to  New  England,  but  she  needed  the  King's  approval  for  such  a 
journey. 

By  October  of  1662  she  began  her  campaign:  r,I  waited  upon 
the  King,  n  she  wrote  rrwhich  way  soever  he  went.  I  met  him  in 
the  park,  and  gave  him  two  letters .  „  «,  but  the  people  murmured 
because  I  did  not  kneel,  but  I  went  along  by  the  King,  and  spoke 
as  I  went,  but  I  could  get  no  answer  to  my  letters.  ”  (2)  She 
covered  herself  with  ashes  and  appeared  at  Whitehall,  clothed 
in  sackcloth.  She  was  dragged  off,  preaching  as  she  wen*.  Her 
persistence  must  have  succeeded,  for  at  some  point.  King  Charles 
listened  to  Elizabeth  Hooton,  and  gave  her  permission  to  pur- 
chase  land  In  one  of  his  colonies  across  the  sea.  He  probably 
felt  this  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Charles  had,  however,  changed  his  mind  about  the  activities 
of  the  Quakers  in  New  England,  perhaps  influenced  by  the  visit 
of  Simon  Bradstreet  and  John  Norton  to  London  in  1661.  He 
sent  another  missive  to  the  Boston  authorities,  on  June  28,  1662, 
in  which  he  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  expressions  of  loyalty 
which  the  two  men  from  Boston  brought  to  him,  and  informed  the 
Governor  that  Church  of  England  adherents  were  no  longer  to  be 
excluded  from  the  colony.  But,  the  missive  continued,  MWe 
cannot  be  understood,  hereby,  to  direct  or  wish  that  any  indul¬ 
gence  should  be  granted  to  those  persons  commonly  called  Quak¬ 
ers,  who,  being  .  .  .  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  government. 
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we  have  found  it  necessary  by  the  advice  of  our  Parliament  here, 
to  make  sharp  laws  against  them,  and  are  well-contented  that 
you  do  the  like  therec  "  (3) 

The  Boston  Court,  during  their  sitting  on  October  8,  1662, 
re-affirmed  the  Cart  and  Whip  Act  against  the  Quakers,  which 
had  been  passed  the  year  before.  "This  Court,  heretofore,  for 
some  reasons  inducing,  did  judge  meet  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  Quakers  as  such,  so  far  as  they  respect  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  or  death  .  .  .  now,  forasmuch  as  new  com¬ 
plaints  are  made  to  the  Court  of  such  persons  abounding,  .  .  . 
endeavoring  to  draw  others  to  that  wicked  opinion,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  ordered  that  the  last  law,  title  Vagabond  Quakers  May  1661, 
be  henceforth  in  force  in  all  respects.  "  (4) 

Elizabeth  Hooton  arrived  in  Boston  at  the  close  of  1662  or 
early  in  1663,  bringing  her  daughter  with  her.  The  ship*s  cap¬ 
tain  was  not  fined  for  breaking  the  law  against  transporting  Quak¬ 
ers  to  the  colony,  as  the  King‘s  letter  was  sufficient  to  let  him 
go  free,  but  it  did  not  help  Elizabeth  Hooton  accomplish  her 
purpose  "to  buy  a  house  for  herself  to  live  in.  Friends  to  meet 
in,  and  ground  to  bury  the  dead  in.  "  Four  times  she  came  to  the 
Court  with  this  plea,  and  each  time  it  was  denied.  "I  told 
them,  "  she  said,  "that  if  they  denied  me  an  house  the  King 
having  promised  us  liberty  in  any  of  his  plantations Jpeyond  the 
sea,  then  might  I  go  to  England  and  lay  it  before  /him/  if  God 
was  pleased.  "  (5) 

The  Court  told  her  that  no  person  coming  from  England  could 
have  land  for  such  a  use,  but  the  court  overstepped  its  authority 
by  preventing  Elizabeth  Hooton,  carrying  a  letter  from  King 
Charles.  Building  a  home  was  the  right  of  anyone  coming  into 
the  colony.  But  you  "do  as  you  list,  whose  will  is  your  law,  " 
(6)  said  George  Bishop. 

She  and  her  daughter,  frustrated  in  appeals  to  the  Boston 
Court,  moved  on  to  Piscataway,  where  the  two  women  were  put 
in  the  stocks  and  thrown  into  gaol.  After  getting  away  from 
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that  region,  they  came  to  Cambridge,  "where,  "Elizabeth  Hooton 
wrote,  "they  were  very  thirsty  for  blood,  because  /no  Quakers/ 
had  been  there  before  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  cried  repentance 
through  some  part  of  the  town.  "  (7)  She  was  put  in  prison,  to 
which  Benanuel  Bowers,  a  kind  Friend,  brought  her  food,  and 
he  was  promptly  put  in  with  her  and  fined.  After  their  release 
she  was  whipped  "for  a  wandering  vagabond  Quaker  at  three 
towns  c  .  .  So  they  put  me  on  a  horse  and  carried  me  into  the 
wilderness  many  miles  where  was  many  wild  beasts  both  bears  and 
wolves  and  many  deep  waters  where  I  waded  through  very  deep. 
But  the  Lord  delivered  me  .  .  .  /and/  I  got  among  Friends 
through  much  danger  .  .  »  after  that  to  Rhode  Island.  "  (8) 

"Eight  times,  "  reported  George  Bishop,  "was  this  innocent 
woman  whipped,  and  four  times  they  carried  her  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  be  devoured,  where  were  bears  and  wolves,  besides 
wild  Indians.  ”  The  magistrates  of  Boston  were  tried  beyond  en¬ 
durance  by  Elizabeth  Hooton  and  "set  up  a  newgal  lows,  saying, 
If  she  came  again,  she  should  be  hanged.  (9)  And  Elizabeth 
Hooton  wrote,  "Seven  or  eight  more  Friends  that  came  out  of 
England  did  they  thus  abuse  with  horrible  whippings  and  man¬ 
gling  of  our  bodies  with  whips,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  banish¬ 
ing  into  the  wi  Iderness  /so/  that  when  the  snows  were  very  deep 
and  no  tread  but  what  wolves  had  made  going  before  me.  .  ,  my 
life  /was/  nearly  lost  many  times  in  the  cold  of  the  winter  and 
the  hazard  of  the  journies  .  .  . 

"Thus  have  they  used  us  English  people,  as  vagabond  rogues 
and  wandering  Quakers  which  had  not  a  dwelling  place,  which 
were  true  born  English  people  of  their  own  nation.  Yet.  „  „  the 
Indians  .  „  „  which  neither  knew  God  nor  Christ  /were/  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  us  into  their  wigwams  .  „  .  This  was  New  Eng¬ 
land's  faith,  which  was  full  of  cruelty,  more  than  I  can  express 
by  writing,  which  I  did  receive  being  an  old  woman.  e  „  about 
three  score  years  old.  Had  not  the  Lord  been  on  my  side  I  had 
utterly  failed  „  .  .  This  which  I  have  declared  is  the  work  of 
Cain's  offspring.  "  (10) 
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Elizabeth  Hooton  may  have  been  the  first  Quaker  to  visit 
Cambridge,  but  there  was  evidently  a  small  nucleus  of  persons 
who  were  at  least  “tender  to  Truth"  and  ready  and  waitingo 
Benanue!  Bowers,  the  kind  friend  who  brought  her  milk  while 
she  was  in  the  jail,  was  then  a  citizen  of  Cambridge,  moving 
later  to  Charlestown,  and  constantly  arousing  the  Court's  dis¬ 
pleasure.  His  name  and  those  of  his  fami  ly  appeared  on  therec- 
ords  from  1656  unti  I  1682o  Friends6  meetings  were  certainly  being 
held  by  1663,  when  the  records  indicate  that  Benanue  I  Bowers 
was  being  chastized  for  such  misdemeanors  as  absenting  himself 
from  public  worship,  entertaining  Quakers  and  being  a  perverse 
Quaker  His  granddaughter  wrote  of  him  and  his  wife  as  being 
"both  devout  Quakers  and  famous  for  their  Christian  charity  and 
liberality  to  people  of  all  persuasions  on  religion.  "  (11) 

Elizabeth  Hooton  made  a  vivid  reference  to  the  general 
religious  climate  of  Cambridge  when  she  called  Harvard  Col  lege 
"a  cage  of  unclean  birds.  "One  of  the  resident  Friends  was  also 
gifted  in  strong  language  when  she  said  she  would  "as  leave  hear 
a  cat  miaow  as  /hear/  them  /the  ministers/  preach.  "  (12) 

All  the  members  of  this  Cambridge  group  were  severely  dealt 
with,  including  the  gentle  John  Chamberlain,  whose  heart  had 
been  drawn  to  the  Quakers  after  he  witnessed  the  hanging  of 
William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson.  The  magistrates 
in  this  town  were  as  determined  as  were  their  Boston  counter¬ 
parts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  heretical  doctrines.  After 
crying  out  against  the  city  of  Boston  who  had  "slain  the  just  and 
innocent,  "Elizabeth  Hooton  turned  her  invectives  against  Bos¬ 
ton^  "sister  Cambridge,  who  is  one  with  thee  in  thy  wicked  act, 
who  is  the  fountain  and  nursery  of  all  deceit.  You  are  the  two 
eyes  of  New  England  by  whom  the  rest  sees  how  to  do  mis¬ 
chief.  "  (13) 

Edward  Wharton,  whom  Joseph  Besse  called  the  "well- 
known  .  .  .  reputable  inhabitant  of  Salem,  and  about  his  law¬ 
ful  business,  ■  was  put  into  the  stocks  while  visiting  in  the  Pis— 
cataqua  region,  by  a  man  named  Thomas  Wiggins,  who  fell  into 
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a  violent  passion  when  Wharton  announced  he  had  come  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  Quaker  persecution  "'Thomas  Wiggins, 
Thomas  Wiggins,  lrT  said  Wharton,  rr,thou  shouldst  not  rage  so; 
thou  art  old  and  grey-headed;  thou  art  an  old  persecutor;  it's 
time  for  thee  to  give  over,  for  thou  mayst  be  drawing  near  to  thy 
grave.  !rrAs  Joseph  Besse  indicated,  these  remarks  did  notsoothe 
Thomas  Wiggins.  "Such  reproofs  to  men  already  prejudiced  how 
much  soever  deserved  on  their  part  were  ill-taken.  "  (14) 

There  fol  low  accounts  of  the  sentence  given  to  Edward  Whar¬ 
ton,  the  number  of  lashes  to  be  given  and  the  subsequent  ful¬ 
fillment  of  them,  as  well  as  the  towns  through  which  he  was 
whipped.  One  can  heartily  agree  with  William  Sewel,  who  said 
that  he  could  relate  "many  more  severities  of  the  New  England 
persecutors,  but  I  long  to  come  to  the  end  and  overrun  some 
space  of  time0  "  (15)  This  he  did  by  passing  on  from  1662  to  the 
year  1664  when  two  Quaker  women,  Alice  Ambrose  and  Mary 
Tomkins,  came  from  Virginia  to  Boston  and  were  so  severely 
treated  that  the  latter  fell  down  as  though  dead. 

Edward  Wharton  and  Wen  lock  Christison  came  from  Salem 
to  investigate  the  situation,  whereupon  Governor  Endicott  signed 
a  warrantdated  June  30th,  stating  that  Wharton  was  to  be  whipped 
thirty  times  by  the  Boston  constable,  and  passed  on  from  town 
to  town  until  he  was  back  in  Salem.  Apparently  Edward  Whar¬ 
ton,  like  William  Brend  a  few  years  earlier,  was  singled  out  for 
particular  punishment.  He  was  taken  to  the  market  place,  stripped 
to  the  waist  and  his  arms  bound  to  the  wheel  of  a  gun.  "It  was 
testified  peas  might  lie  in  the  holes  that  the  knots  of  the  whip 
had  made  in  the  flesh  of  his  arms  and  back.  "  Fortunately  at 
"Charlestown  the  constable  was  so  compassionate  that  he  enter¬ 
tained  /Wharton/  in  his  house  and  anointed  his  stripes.  "  (16) 

This  scourging  of  Edward  Wharton  was  Governor  EndicottBs 
last  attack  against  the  Quakers,  not  because  he  had  a  change 
ofheart  towards  them,  butbecause  "he  was  visited  with  a  loathe- 
some  disease,  insomuch  that  he  stunk  alive,  and  so  died  with 
rottenness,  his  name  being  like  to  give  a  bad  savor  through  ages 
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to  come.  ”  (17)  Sometime  before  this,  a  comet  had  appeared  In 
the  sky,  and  many  persons.  Including  the  Governor  himself, 
wondered  whether  it  was  a  portent  of  his  coming  death*  On 
March  15,  1665,  a  Boston  citizen,  John  Hull,  wrote  in  his  diary, 
MOur  honored  Governor,  Mr*  John  Endicott,  departed  this  life- 
a  man  of  pious  and  zealous  spirit,  who  had  very  faithful  en¬ 
deavored  the  suppression  of  a  pestilent  generation,  the  troublers 
of  our  peace,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  called  Quakers*  "  (18) 
A  biographer  of  the  Governor  in  a  much  later  period  has  tried  to 
justify  Endicott°s  acti  ons  against  the  Quakers  by  discounting  the 
writings  of  Wi  lliam  Sewel  and  Joseph  Besse  as  being  only  hearsay 
stories,  published  long  after  the  events  took  place*  However,  he 
found  himself  less  able  to  dispose  of  George  Bishop°s  accounts, 
based  on  actual  reports*  (19) 

Certainly  the  New  England  Friends  had  no  question  in  their 
minds  that  Governor  Endicottcs  death  was  due  to  his  cruelty  and 
they  recorded  other  men  who  came  to  dreadful  ends*  Richard 
Bellingham,  the  Deputy  Governor,  who  succeeded  Endicott,  died 
distracted;  Humphrey  Atherton  was  killed  falling  off  his  horse; 
John  Norton,  after  returning  from  his  mission  to  London,  died 
suddenly;  John  Webb,  who  led  Mary  Dyer  to  execution,  was 
drowned  and  Captain  Johnson  who  took  William  Leddra  to  the 
gallows  became  insane;  a  minister  of  Salem,  preaching  approv¬ 
ingly  of  the  cruelties  shown  against  Friends,  was  struckdumb  and 
soon  died.  All  of  these  violent  deaths  were  obviously  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  "the  Divine  displeasure  manifested  against  them,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  particular  share  of  guilt  which  their  personal  concern 
in  shedding  innocent  blood  had  brought  upon  them*  "  (20) 

Elizabeth  Hooton,  hearing  of  Endicott °s  death,  came  with 
all  speed  to  Boston  in  order  to  attend  his  funeral*  She  cannot 
have  been  far  away  and  no  doubt  a  number  of  Quakers  were  pres¬ 
ent  taking  great  satisfaction  in  the  event.  However,  Elizabeth 
was  promptly  arrested  and  put  into  prison*  She  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  not  long  after,  but  her  son,  Samuel,  was  moved  to  travel 
in  his  mother's  footsteps  in  the  spring  of  1666.  He  was  soon 
caught  while  attending  a  Friends1  meeting  in  Boston  and  taken 
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to  the  new  Governor,  Richard  Bellingharrio  ""I  had  an  old  moth¬ 
er,  11  Samuel  told  the  governor,  who  "was  here  amongst  you,  and 
bore  many  of  your  stripes  .  „  .  When  she  came  at  the  first,  I 
was  against  her  coming  .  „  „  Now  the  Lord  hath  laid  it  upon 
me  to  come  hither  to  bear  witness  against  your  cruelty  and  hard¬ 
heartedness  against  the  Lord's  innocent  lambs.  "  (21) 

With  the  appointment  of  Bellingham  as  governor,  in  spite 
of  his  former  cruelty  and  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  as 
determined  as  was  Endicott  to  destroy  the  Quakers,  there  was  a 
decided  change  in  their  favor.  Two  months  after  he  came  into 
office,  the  law  had  been  sufficiently  modified  in  Boston  to  say 
that  theQuakers  "may  quietly  pass  about  their  lawful  occasions, 
though  in  other  cases  they  may  be  punished,  "  (22)  One  writer 
said,  "When  the  sun  seemed  to  be  turning  into  darkness  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  destiny  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  to  roll  backward,  and  a  glimmer  of  humanity  began  to 
dawn,  "  (23) 

By  1666,  said  James  Bowden,  "we  are  enabled  to  turn.  „  . 
from  scenes  of  persecution  "  But  he  made  it  clear  that_  only 
"through  the  constancy  and  faithfulness  of  Friends  /came/ 
the  ultimate  prevalence  of  religious  toleration  in  the  western 
world.  "  (24) 

11. 

Ann  Coleman  wrote  from  Rhode  Island  on  July  6,  1663  to 
George  Fox,  telling  of  her  times  In  jail  and  the  innumerable 
whippings  and  "stockings"  she  had  received,  but  she  was  sure 
that  Friends  were  making  some  progress,  "Much  service  for  the 
Lord  in  this  land,  "she  told  him,  "and  it  hath  not  been  In  vain.  " 
Another  woman  Friend,  Jane  Millard,  was  with  her.  "We  both 
are  bound  in  spirit  to  the  East  of  New  England,  where  there  is 
a  people  newly  raised;  much  service  for  the  Lord  I  have  had 
amongst  them.  "  She  then  reported  to  Fox  that  Joseph  Nichol¬ 
son  had  come  back  from  England  to  Rhode  Island  with  a  young 
man,  John  Liddal,  and  that  Elizabeth  Hooton  was  with  them. 
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"it  is  pretty  well  with  Friends  here,  "  she  added.  (25) 

Joseph  Nicholson  wrote  to  George  Fox  in  the  early  part  of 
1664,  from  Barbados  where  he,  John  Liddal,  Ann  Coleman  and 
Jane  Millard  had  recently  arrived  from  Rhode  Island,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  sufferings  and  services.  "We  gave  our  backs 
to  the  smiter,  and  walked  after  the  cart  with  boldness,  and  were 
glad  in  our  hearts  in  their  greatest  rage.  "  In  spite  of  the  hostile 
treatment,  these  Friends  held  "several  meetings  where  never  any 
were  before,  and  many  people  were  made  to  confess  the 
Truth.  "  (26) 

Another  Friend  who  travelled  extensively  in  New  England 
was  John  Burnyeat  of  Cumberland,  Eng  I  and /whom  George  Fox 
called  "a  faithful  Friend  and  brother.  "  (27)  He  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  Barbados  in  the  latter  part  of  1664,  then  sailed  for  Mary¬ 
land  where  he  arrived  in  March  of  1665,  spending  a  year  there 
and  in  Virginia.  He  reached  New  York  in  June  1666.  "I  took 
shipping  for  Rhode  Island  in  New  England,  and  there  spent  some 
time  in  visiting  Friends  and  their  meetings,  where  I  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  service.  "  (28) 

"About  the  latter  end  of  Sixth  Month  /August//  I  took  my 
journey  to  Sandwich,  and  when  I  was  clear  there,  I  took  my 
journey  by  Plymouth  to  Tewkesbury  /Duxbury/,  and  so  to  Marsh¬ 
field  and  Scituate,  and  so  on  to  Boston,  and  I  visited  Friends 
and  had  meetings.  From  Boston  I  went  to  Salem,  and  so  on  to 
Piscataway.  When  I  was  clear  there,  I  returned  back  through 
the  meetings,  and  came  to  Hampton,  Salem,  Boston,  Scituate, 
Marchfield,  and  so  by  Tewkesbury  and  Plymouth  to  Sandwich  and 
from  thence  through  the  woods  to  Ponigantsit,  /^pponagansett/, 
and  from  thence  over  unto  Rhode  Island.  After  a  visit  to  Long 
Island,  John  Burnyeat  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  was  marooned  because  "there  was  no  going  off  the 
island  unto  the  main,  the  snow  was  so  deep.  "  In  the  spring  of 
1667  he  went  to  Barbados. 
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John  Taylor,  who  was  Mary  Dyer's  companion  at  Shelter 
Island  in  1660,  came  again  to  New  England  in  May  1666.  On 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  was  sent  for  by  Governor  Bellingham 
because  he  was  in  the  company  of  Ann  Coleman  and  other  Quak¬ 
ers.  No  harm  came  to  him,  but  one  of  the  "justices,  so  called, 
said  he  had  rather  have  so  many  wolves  come  into  the  country 
than  Quakers;  for  they  do  but  destroy  their  outward  sheep,  but 
these  Quakers  destroy  the  sheep  of  Christ.  But  I  said,  nay,  he 
should  know  one  day  he  did  them  wrong;  for  they  were  the  des¬ 
troyers,  that  had  put  so  many  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ 
to  death  for  no  evil  doing,  but  were  innocent  "  (29) 

111. 

John  Burnyeat  came  back  to  America  early  in  1671,  first 
visiting  Friends  on  Long  Island  wherehewas  "with  them  at  their 
half-year's  meeting  at  Oyster  Bay.  (30)  Being  clear  of  these 
parts,  I  took  shipping  for  Rhode  Island;  and  was  there  at  their 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  1671,  which  begins  the  ninth  of  the  Fourth 
Month  /June/  every  year  and  continues  for  much  of  a  week, 
and  is  a  General  Meeting  once  a  year  for  all  Friends  in  New 
England.  "  (31 ) 

This  is  the  first  actual  reference  since  1661  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  by  one  who  was  present,  and  who  has  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  had  been  held  regularly  since  its  opening  date.  No 
Minutes  are  available  until  1683  because,  Rufus  Jones  has  in¬ 
dicated,  the  records  kept  for  "several  years  after  its  origin  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  "  (32) 

An  event  occurred  at  this  1671  meeting  which  was  important 
and  has  been  recorded  by  Roger  Williams,  who  was  present. 
Williams,  now  grown  old,  the  founder  of  Providence  over  thirty 
years  before,  took  it  upon  himself  to  come  to  Newport  and  attend 
this  Quaker  assembly.  If  Burnyeat  did  not  think  Roger  Wi  lliams3 
visit  worth  mentioning,  the  visitor  did,  and  devoted  considerable 
space  to  it  in  his  book,  George  Fox  DiggBd  Out  of  His  BurroweSo 
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Although  Williams  had  believed  all  should  be  free  to  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  their  conscience,  he  found  the  Quakers  dis¬ 
tinctly  opposed  to  everything  he  held  right  and  proper.  He  had 
George  Fox's  book.  The  Great  Misteryof  the  Great  Whore,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1659,  and  this  interpretation  of  religious  experience 
and  manner  of  life  did  not  appeal  to  Williams.  His  worst  fears 
were  realized  when  he  heard  that  a  few  women  Friends  were 
appearing  naked  -  a  dangerous  manifestation  arising  from  in¬ 
dividual  leadings.  "It  was  because  of  this,  "  wrote  one  Rhode 
Island  historian,  "that  the  great  apostle  of  Soul  Liberty  in  New 
England  .  .  .  was  led  to  denounce  the  doctrine  of  the  Inner 
Light.  n  (33) 

"As  to  John  Burnett  /Burnyeat/,  Roger  Williams  wrote  of 
the  General  Meeting,  "I  said  before  him  and  afterwards  that  he 
delivered  many  truths,  yet  withal  I,  in  their  Public  Assembly  at 
Newport,  I  told  them  that  it  lay  upon  them  to  manifest  to  their 
own  souls  and  others,  1)  That  their  Christ  was  true;  2)  That 
their  spirit  was  God's,  and  rather  because  they  were  charged 
with  denying  the  institutions  of  Christ  Jesus  and  with  the  setting 
up  of  many  will-worships  as  preaching  of  women,  etc.  And  I 
went  on  purpose  to  discourse  on  these  matters,  this  being  the  time 
of  their  General  Meeting,  and  a  great  concourse.  "  (34) 

In  1672  Roger  Williams  referred  back  to  the  1671  General 
Meeting,  by  saying,  "But  going  the  last  year  to  one  of  their 
general  assemblies  at  Newport,  and  having  begun  to  present  to 
them  some  considerations  about  the  True  Christ  and  the  false,  the 
true  Spirit  and  the  false  and  being  cut  off  in  the  midst  by  sudden 
prayer  of  one  and  the  singing  of  another,  and  then  by  the  prayer 
of  another  and  the  sudden  dissolving  of  the  Assembly,  I  resolved 
to  try  another  way.  "  (35) 

The  "sudden  prayer"  was  offered  by  Governor  Nicholas 
Easton's  wife,  the  former  Ann  Clayton.  (36)  One  of  the  group 
of  eight  Friends  who  came  to  New  England  in  1658,  she  had 
married  Nicholas  Easton  as  his  third  wife  only  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  this  General  Meeting  in  1671.  Ann  Easton  had  also  annoyed 
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Roger  Williams  by  telling  him  in  the  meeting  that  she  had  dis¬ 
cussed  with  her  husband  at  home  some  of  Williams1  comments 
about  Christ. 

”1  rose  up,  "he  wrote,  "and  said  if  a  man  had  so  alleged,  I 
would  have  answered  him,  but  I  would  not  countenance  so  much 
the  violation  of  God's  order  in  making  a  reply  to  a  woman  in 
public.  Hereupon,  J.  Nicholas  /Nicholson?/  stood  up  and 
said,  'in  Christ  Jesus  neither  male  or  female,  etc.  '  I  was  re¬ 
plying  to  him  and  John  Burnyeat's  speech  also  concerning  their 
spirit,  but  I  was  stopped  by  J.  B.  fls  sudden  falling  to  prayer  and 
dismissing  the  assembly.  I  resolved,  with  God's  help,  to  be 
patient  and  civil  and  so  I  ceased,  not  seeing  a  willingness  in 
them  for  me  to  proceed.  "  (37)  The  General  Meeting,  therefore, 
adjourned  under  rather  strained  circumstances. 

IV. 

John  Burnyeat  visited  among  the  Friends  in  New  England, 
repeating  in  1671  the  itinerary  he  had  followed  in  1666.  "j  had 
many  previous  meetings,  "  he  wrote,  "and  the  Lord  was  with  us, 
and  his  power  was  over  all.  ff  After  returning  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  visiting  Friends  in  Providence  Plantations,  being  then  "clear 
of  those  parts,  1  took  shipping  back  again  for  Long  Island  and 
landed  at  Oyster  Bay.  "  He  attended  their  Half-Year's  meeting 
in  October  where  all  started  well,  in  a  spirit  producing  "a  blessed 
time.  "  But  the  spirit  of  controversy,  which  was  evident  at  New¬ 
port  in  June,  was  also  arising  at  Oyster  Bay. 

"In  our  meeting  for  business,  we  had  an  exercise  with  sev¬ 
eral  who  rose  up  in  a  wrong  spirit  against  the  blessed  order  of 
truth.  .  .  Chiefly  their  envy  and  bitterness  was  against  George 
Fox,  and  his  papers  of  wholesome  advice,  which  he  in  the  love 
of  God  had  sent  amongst  Friends.  "  A  document  was  read  which 
presented  the  controversial  point  of  view,  during  which  time 
the  meeting  "sat  in  quietness.  ”  Then  Burnyeat  spoke  to  the 
meeting,  in  great  love  and  tenderness,  pointing  out  "their  slan¬ 
ders  and  falsehoods,  with  which  they  had  hurt  the  minds  of  sev- 
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era!  young  and  newly-convinced  Friends  .  .  .  Friends  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  satisfied,  and  saw  the  mistakes  which  they  had  let  into 
their  minds,  through  the  insinuation  of  those  three  men  who  had 
been  chiefly  concerned  in  the  writing  of  the  book  and  in  the 
oppositionc  n  (38) 

This  disturbance  at  Oyster  Bay  was  probably  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  men's  and  women's  monthly  meetings  which 
George  Fox  was  setting  up  in  England  and  which  he  was  urging 
Friends  in  the  new  world  to  consider  organizing.  But  there  was 
a  schism  in  Virginia,  which  was  spreading  north,  started  by 
John  Perrot  who  held  "the  peculiar  error  of  keeping  on  the  hat 
in  time  of  prayer,  as  well  public  as  private.  "  (39)  Friends  were 
strongly  opposed  to  removing  the  hat  as  a  form  of  honor  to  roy¬ 
alty  or  authority,  or  even  as  a  formality,  but  George  Fox  had 
urged  Friends  to  remove  their  hats  during  prayer,,  Eventually, 
John  Perrot  left  Friends,  either  on  hisown  volition  or  byrequest, 
but  he  was  a  most  disruptive  influence  wherever  he  went. 

John  Burnyeat,  with  Daniel  Gould  of  Rhode  Island,  visited 
some  of  the  troubled  areas,  and  in  Virginia  were  glad  to  find, 
in  spite  of  John  Perrot's  dissension,  "a  freshness  amongst 
/Friends/  and  there  were  many  of  them  restored  .  .  .  to  a 
degree  of  their  former  zeal  and  tenderness.  "  (40)  George  Fox 
was  deeply  under  the  weight  of  these  difficulties  and  the  need 
to  combat  "the  false  notions.  "  While  John  Burnyeat  was  a  tend¬ 
er,  wise  individual  who  could,  in  his  loving  spirit,  help  Friends 
see  some  of  their  mistakes.  Fox  knew  that  he  must  come  himself. 
By  the  spring  of  1671  he  recorded  in  his  Journal,  "It  was  upon 
me  to  go  beyond  the  seas  into  America  and  Barbados  and  those 
countries  ...  I  began  to  prepare  to  go  beyond  the  sea  after  I 
had  finished  my  service  for  the  Lord.  "  (41) 
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Notes  on  Chapter  VI 1 1 

1. 

(1)  Hooton  Is  sometimes  spelled  Howton  or  Horton.  BFHA, 
vol.  27,  p.  10. 

(2)  Emi  ly  Manners,  Op.  cit. ,  pp.  36-37. 

(3)  Emily  Manners,  Op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

(4)  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol.  IV,  pt.  II,  pp.  165-166. 


(5)  Emily  Manners,  Op.  cit.,p.  39; George  Bishop,  Op.  cit., 
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Chapter  IX 


SETTLING  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  TRUTH 

I. 

George  Fox  and  twelve  other  Friends  sailed  from  England 
on  the  Industry,  of  which  Thomas  Foster  was  master,  August  11, 
1671.  The  twelve  companions,  -  "the  number  was  surely  not 
accidental,  "(1)  were  Thomas  Briggs,  John  Cartwright,  Solomon 
Eccles,  Wi lliam  Edmundson,  Elizabeth  Hooton,  John  Hull,  James 
Lancaster,  Elizabeth  Miers,  George  Pattison,  John  Rous,  John 
Stubbs  and  Robert  Widders.  George  Fox  was  in  poor  health  even 
before  the  ship  left  for  Barbados,  and  he  grew  worse  during  the 
two  months'  voyage,  becoming  seriously  ill  upon  arrival  at  the 
island. 

"Many  Friends,  m  he  wrote,  "have  been  with  me,  so  I  came 
in  weakness  among  those  that  are  strong,  and  have  so  continued; 
but  now  am  got  a  little  cheery  and  over  it.  We  have  ordered 
men's  meetings  to  be  at  Thomas  Rous's  and  women's  meetings  next 
week.  "  (2)  One  of  the  companions,  John  Hull,  wrote  a  letter 
back  to  England  early  in  November,  in  which  he  indicated  that 
George  Fox's  visit  was  primarily  to  promote  "the  well-ordering 
and  managing  their  affairs,  "  (3)  in  the  setting  up  of  these  men's 
and  women°s  meetings.  Friends  were  expected  to  have  three  re¬ 
cord  books,  for  births,  marriages  and  burials.  Proper  burial 
grounds  were  to  be  provided,  and  careful  attention  given  to 
those  contemplating  marriage  and  the  marriage  itself.  The  proper 
relationship  between  husband  and  wife  was  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  Fox,  who  gave  sharp  reproof  to  any  who  were  lax  in 
this  observance.  Finally,  he  urged  that  Friends  be  careful  in 
all  their  financial  dealings,  including  the  preparation  of  wills 
and  legacies. 

George  Fox  recognized  that  the  hearers  and  fo I  lowers  of  the 
message  delivered  by  the  publishers  of  Truth,  needed  tobegather- 
ed  into  an  orderly  congregation  of  self-disciplined  men  and 
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women,  and  that  monthly  meetings  for  business  were  a  useful 
means  for  providing  this  order.  He  spent  some  months  among  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  giving  these  instructions  and  left 
Jamaica  early  in  March  of  1672  for  Maryland.  Some  of  the 
twelve  companions  came  with  him,  others  remained  longer  on 
the  islands.  Elizabeth  Hooton,  who  had  been  led  to  come  back 
to  America  with  George  Fox  on  this  difficult  mission,  was  taken 
ill  while  they  were  together  in  Jamaica  and  died  there. 

John  Burnyeat  had  arranged  a  General  Meeting  in  April  at 
West  River,  Maryland,  "for  all  the  Friends  in  that  province,  " 
to  which  George  Fox  was  expected.  There  was  anxiety  that  the 
visitors  would  not  arrive  in  time,  but,  wrote  Burnyeat,  as  "Friends 
from  all  parts  began  to  arrive,  George  Fox,  with  several  brethren 
came  from  Jamaica,  and  landed  at  Pertuxon  /Patuxent  River/7  and 
from  thence  came  straight  to  the  meeting.  .  .  George Foxdid 
wonderfully  open  the  service  thereof  unto  Friends.  "  (4) 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  John  Cartwright  and  James 
Lancaster  started  for  New  England.  Others  visited  in  Virginia 
where  "things  were  much  out  of  order,  "  gradually  making  their 
way  north  through  the  areas  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  "The  6th  of  the  third  month  /Ma^y/  Robert  Widders, 
John  Burnyeat,  George  Pattison  and  I,  "  recorded  George  Fox, 
"with  many  Friends  went  towards  New  England  by  land,  having 
two  Indians  to  be  our  guides  ...  A  tedious  journey  we  had 
through  bogs,  rivers  and  creeks,  and  wild  woods  where  it  was 
said  never  man  was  known  to  ride.  .  .  /At  last/  we  came  to 
Gravesend  on  Long  Island,  and  there  were  Friends.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  we  set  forward,  though  weary,  above  forty  miles  to  Oyster 
Bay,  .  .  .  where  there  was  a  General  Meeting  of  men  and 
women  Friends  that  held  six  days. 

"There  we  met  with  some  of  the  hat  spirit  which  was  judged 
down  and  condemned.  .  .  And  this  General  Meeting  began  on 
the  17th  day  of  the  3rd  month  /May/,  which  was  of  very  great 
service  to  Friends  .  .  .  and  did  not  part  until  the  23rd  day  of 
the  month,  so  it  was  longer  than  it  used  to  be.  "  (5) 
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John  Burnyeat  also  described  the  journey  and  the  arrival  at 
Oyster  Bay.  He  was  anxious  to  get  George  Fox  there  in  time  to 
handle  the  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  arise.  They  arrived 
"very  seasonably,  /and/  it  was  of  great  service  to  the  truth,  and 
great  comfort  to  Friends.  .  .  We  had  a  meeting  with  these  dis¬ 
satisfied  people,  for  George  Fox  would  not  suffer  the  service  of 
our  men's  and  women's  meetings  to  be  hindered  by  such  a  matter 
.  c  .  And  Friends  were  much  satisfied.  "  (6)  There  was  a  large 
meeting  in  John  Bowne's  home  at  Flushing  before  the  travellers 
embarked  for  the  two  hundred  mile  voyage,  a  two  days'  sail,  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  May  30th. 


I!. 


"Friends  and  others  received  us  very  kindly,  "  Fox  indicated, 
"and  I  came  to  Nicholas  Easton's  house,  (7)  he  being  governor 
of  that  colony,  where  I  lay.  .  .  The  Fifth-day  after,  I  went  to 
the  men's. meeting  in  the  island,  and  after  to  the  women's  meet¬ 
ing  about  the  church  affairs.  And  the  next  week  after  came  up 
the  General  Meeting  where  Friends  came  up  out  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  colonies  of  New  England,  which  meeting  lasted  six  days 
together.  "  (8) 

John  Burnyeat  said  that  the  General  Meeting  began  on 
June  8th  and  lasted  for  eight  days,  where  "there  were  many 
Friends  from  most  places  in  New  England,  where  Friends  dwelt, 
and  an  abundance  of  other  people  came  into  our  public  meet¬ 
ings.  .  .  Every  day  a  meeting,  some  public  and  others  men's 
and  women's  meetings,  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  churches  in 
the  order  of  the  truth;that  all  things  might  be  kept  sweet,  clean, 
and  well.  (9) 

The  two  Friends,  James  Lancaster  and  John  Cartwright,  who 
had  started  ahead  of  Fox,  were  present  and  John  Stubbs  had  come 
from  Barbados.  "Most  of  the  officers  and  justices,  with  the 
Governor  and  deputy-governor  /John  Cranston/  were  there  at 
most  meetings,  and  Friends  out  of  other  jurisdictions,  and  all 
mightily  affected  with  Truth.  "  (8) 
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The  first  four  days  of  the  six  were  devoted  to  public  meet¬ 
ings  for  worship,  and  Fox  reported,  "I  have  rarely  observed  a 
people,  in  the  state  wherein  they  stood,  to  hear  with  more  at¬ 
tention,  diligence  and  affection,  than  generally  they  did,  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  days; which  was  also  taken  notice  of  by  other  Friends. 
These  public  meetings  over,  the  men's  meeting  began,  which 
was  large,  precious  and  weighty.  The  day  following  was  the 
women's  meeting,  which  also  was  large  and  very  solemn. 

"These  two  meetings  being  for  ordering  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  many  weighty  things  were  opened,  and  communicated 
to  them,  by  way  of  advice,  information,  and  instruction  in  the 
services  relating  there  unto;  that  all  might  be  kept  clean,  sweet 
and  savoury  amongst  them.  In  these,  several  men's  and  women's 
meetings  for  other  parts  were  agreed  and  settled,  to  take  care 
of  the  poor,  and  other  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to  see  that  all 
who  profess  Truth  walk  according  to  theglorious  gospel  of  God. 

"When  this  great  general  meeting  was  ended,  it  was  some¬ 
what  hard  for  Friends  to  part;  for  the  glorious  power  of  the  Lord, 
which  was  over  all,  and  His  blessed  Truth  and  life  flowing  a- 
mongst  them,  had  so  knit  and  united  them  together  that  they 
spent  two  days  in  taking  leave  one  of  another „  "  (10)  "By  the 
continued  coming  in  of  people,  in  sloops  from  divers-  other 
colonies  and  jurisdictions  it  continued  longer,  and  for  several 
days  after  we  had  large  meetings,  "(11) 

Friends  were  finally  able  to  tear  themselves  away  from  their 
meetings  together  and  return  to  their  homes.  "John  Burnyeat, 
with  John  Cartwright  and  George  Pattison  are  gone  with  them 
into  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England,  "  wrote  Fox,  "and  John 
Stubbs  and  James  Lancaster  are  to  go  after  them  into  their  several 
colonies.  .  .  Robert  Widders  stays  with  me.  "  One  of  the  first 
things  Fox  did  was  to  attend  a  marriage,  held  at  William  Cod- 
dington's  home  in  Newport.  "It  was  such  a  /marriage/  as  was 
never  in  New  England  and  many  of  the  world  were  there,  and 
three  justices  of  the  peace0  And  the  people  and  Friends  never 
saw  such  a  solemn  assembly  and  so  weighty  and  such  order,  so 
it  was  beyond  words.  .  .  an  example  to  all  the  rest  of  the  juris¬ 
dictions.  ” 
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All  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  this  Quaker  wedding.  Almost 
immediately  Fox  "had  a  great  travail  concerning  the  Ranters, 
for  they  had  been  rude  at  a  meeting  where  I  was  not  at.  I  ap¬ 
pointed  a  meeting  among  them  and  I  knew  that  the  Lord  would 
give  me  power  over  them,  and  he  did.  "  (12)  On  June  30th,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Nicholas  Easton,  Fox  went  to  a  meeting  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  "from  Rhode  Island  .  .  .  about  three  score  miles  by 
water  backwards  and  forwards,  "  over  which  he  also  had  "great 
travail,  "  They  met  in  "a  great  barn  .  .  .  so  full  of  people  and 
I  was  so  hot  with  sweat  as  though  I  had  been  sodden,  but  all  was 
well,  o  .  There  was  a  priest  did  threaten,  but  his  mouth  was 
stopped.  There  was  a  woman  that  was  bad  and  scoffed  .  .  . 
/but/  she  was  struck  sick.  " 

On  July  13th  he  had  "a  meeting  at  a  justice's  house  where 
never  was  a  meeting  before,  and  all  the  country  came.  .  . 
/It /  was  at  Narragansett  and  people  came  from  Connecticut  and 
far  and  nigh.  .  .  And  many  other  meetings  of  men  and  women 
I  was  at.  .  .  I  had  a  general  men's  meeting  of  all  the  colonies 
and  jurisdictions;  and  after  a  general  women's  meeting  of  all 
the  colonies  .  .  which  once  a  year  is  to  be  kept.  " 

Back  again  on  Rhode  Island  "we  had  ten  glorious  meetings 
together,  one  day  after  another.  "  Finally,  he  was  told  by  one 
of  the  justices  "that  if  they  had  money  enough  they  would  hire 
me.  So  I  said  then  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  away.  "  Fox  must 
have  felt  his  days  had  been  well  spent  for  he  could  say  that 
"Men's  and  Women's  Meetings  are  established  in  all  these  colo¬ 
nies  or  jurisdictions  /of  New  England/  and  in  the  order  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  general  Women's  Meeting  is  set  up  at  Boston,  and 
the  power  of  the  Lord  is  over  all  .  .  .  After  we  had  stayed  a- 
bout  two  months  in  Rhode  Island  and  thereabouts,  we  left  in  a 
sloopabout  the  26th  of  the  5th  month  /July/;and  Robert Widders, 
James  Lancaster,  George  Pattison,  and  John  Jay  of  Barbados 
went  with  me.  ”  (13) 


While  George  Fox  was  holding  meetings  on  Rhode  Island 
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and  the  mainland,  John  Burnyeat,  with  John  Cartwright  and 
George  Pattison,  wrote  that  they  took  their  "journey  eastward, 
to  go  through  the  meetings  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England.  " 
They  held  meetings  in  the  usual  places,  -  Sandwich,  Plymouth, 
Duxbury,  Marshfield  and  Scituate.  At  Scituate,  where  they 
were  in  an  orchard  to  accommodate  the  crowd,  Burnyeat  met 
opposition,  "so  I  ceased  speaking  and  joined  with  them  in  dis¬ 
pute.  ”  After  the  troublemakers  went  away  and  the  crowd  dis¬ 
persed,  "then,  "  he  made  the  interesting  observation,  "we  went 
into  our  meeting-house,  which  before  would  not  hold  the  multi¬ 
tude.  "  This  had  evidently  just  been  completed,  for  it  was  built 
in  1672c  The  dispute  was  later  resumed,  but  Burnyeat  felt  that 
"the  Lord's  power  went  over  them.  " 

On  the  following  day  the  Friends  were  in  Boston  where 
Burnyeat  spoke  to  a  large  group.  He  does  not  indicate  whether 
it  was  too  much  of  a  crowd  to  gather  in  the  home  of  Edward 
Wanton  on  Brattle  Street  where  Friends  had  been  meeting  since 
1664.  However  the  report  of  Burnyeat 's  remarks  came  to  Mr. 
Thatcher,  priest  of  the  South  Church,  "and  the  old,  angry  perse¬ 
cuting  spirit  got  in  him.  .  .  He  stirred  up  two  magistrates.  .  . 
and  they  took  Friends  at  their  meeting,  and  committed  several 
to  prison.  "  John  Stubbs  and  James  Lancaster  came  into  Boston 
a  few  days  later,  were  put  with  the  other  Quakers  in  jail  and 
then  "banished  out  of  the  colony.  Thus  their  old  fruits  /perse- 
cutions/,  like  old  corrupt  trees,  were  brought  forth  again.  "  (14) 

They  had  a  "blessed  season"  in  Salem  although  they  found 
some  Friends  "were  gone  into  that  foolish  notion  of  John  Perrot's, 
keeping  on  their  hats  when  Friends  prayed.  .  .  .  We  laboured 
to  bring  them  to  an  understanding  of  the  notion  they  were  gone 
into.  .  .  .  and  to  settle  the  minds  of  Friends  in  the  ancient 
truth  and  power.  "  There  were  more  blessed  meetings  in  Hampton 
and  Piscataway,  meeting  with  "the  chief  of  Friends,  both  men 
and  women,  about  settling  of  men's  and  women's  meetings.  " 
John  Cartwright  stayed  on  for  a  time,  while  John  Stubbs  and 
John  Burnyeat  retraced  their  steps,  evidently  wanting  to  be  sure 
that  the  meetings  which  had  been  established  were  "well- 
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settled.  "The  "notions"  and  "snares of  Satan"  were  all  too  ready 
to  undo  the  spirit  of  truth. 

On  their  way  back  to  Rhode  Island,  Burnyeat  and  Stubbs 
stopped  at  Providence  and  then  "had  a  meeting  at  Warwick, 
where  none  had  been  before,  and  several  were  convinced.  .  . 
There  we  had  to  do  with  one  Gorton  and  his  company  .  .  . 
/who/  called  themselves  Generalists;  they  were  of  the  opinion 
all  should  be  saved  .  .  .  They  would  maintain  and  say  no 
creaturely  actions  could  be  sin.  " 

Having  completed  this  strenuous  program  of  visiting  all  the 
Friends'  meetings,  and  therefore,  “being  clear  of  all  these  parts, 

.  .  .  we  came  ...  to  Rhode  Island,  and  there  we  met  with 
G.  F.  who  was  preparing  to  go  westward  towards  Long  Island. 
So  he  went  away.  M  (15) 

William  Edmundson,  one  of  George  Fox's  twelve  companions, 
stayed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  where  as  he  said,  "things  were 
much  mangled  and  scattered,  "  but  he  came  north  in  time  to  meet 
George  Fox  when  he  arrived  at  Shelter  Island.  "I  met  with  thy 
dear  husband  again,  "  Edmundson  wrote  to  Margaret  Fox,  "and 
he  was  very  well,  I  have  not  seen  him  more  healthy  and  cheery 
for  some  years,  of  which  we  were  all  very  glad.  "  (16)  William 
Edmundson,  the  founder  of  Quakerism  in  Ireland,  "the  great 
hammer  of  Ireland,  "  "a  Boanerges,  or  son  of  thunder,  "  (17)  was 
on  his  way  to  New  England  at  a  crucial  time. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Margaret  Fox  he  reported  leaving 
Shelter  Island  for  Rhode  Island  and  "there met  with  John  Stubbs, 
John  Burnyeat  and  John  Cartwright.  "  (16)  These  four,  and  other 
Friends  on  the  island  soon  found  themselves  involved  in  a  debate 
with  Roger  Williams  of  Providence,  who  had  tried  to  present  his 
views  in  1671,  but,  having  been  stopped  by  John  Burnyeat,  was 
"resolved  to  try  another  way.  " 
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Chapter  X 


NEW  ENGLAND  FIREBRAND  QUENCHED 

1. 

Roger  Williams  did  not  attend  the  General  Meeting  in  1672, 
perhaps  because  he  did  not  want  to  risk  being  stopped  again. 
But  he  has  recorded  his  next  approach  to  the  Quakers.  "Having 
long  heard  of  the  great  name  of  G.  Fox,  a  man  cried  up  by  the 
people  called  Quakers,  and  having  read  his  book  in  folio,  some 
years  since,  (1).  .  .  and  now  this  summer  hearing  of  his  coming 
into  these  parts  of  New  England,  and  the  poor  cheated  souls 
the  Quakers  with  joy  expecting  his  coming,  as  the  coming  of  an 
angel  of  light  from  heaven,  I  read  over  his  book  afresh  „  .  . 

"Clearly  finding  his  answers  so  weak  and  silly,  so  anti- 
Christian  and  blasphemous,  .  .  0  damning  and  reprebating  all 
that  bow  not  down  to  their  new  upstart  image,  my  spirit  rose 
up  within  me  .  .  .  For  the  vindicating  of  many  of  the  precious 
truths  of  the  old  Christian  purity,  and  for  the  sake  of  so  many 
precious  souls  lying  slain  and  bleeding  before  me,  I  made  this 
offer.  .  .  to  G.  Fox,  and  any  or  all  of  his  followers.  .  .  then 
together  at  Newport.  .  .  'Tis  true,  G.  Fox  was  at  Providence 
some  days  before,  and  spake  publicly,  and  it  was  free  for  me 
publicly  to  have  heard  him,  and  opposed  him.  But  I  resolved.  .  . 
to  offer  a  fair  and  full  dispute,  according  to  Ed.  Burrowes.  .  . 
offer  in  his  large  epistle  to  Foxes  Book.  (2) 

"To  this  purpose  I  drew  up  my  thoughts  into  fourteen  prop¬ 
ositions,  .  .  .  and  sent  this  paper  .  .  .  toG.  Fox  at  New¬ 
port  .  .  .  /where  he/  bewitched  many  with  his  sorceries.  n  (3) 

There  was  a  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  Although 
it  was  dated  July  13th,  it  was  not  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Friends  at  Newport  until  the  26th,  a  few  hours  after  George 
Fox  had  sailed  from  Rhode  Island.  Some  of  the  failure  was  Roger 
Williams'  own  fault,  but  there  was  some  truth  in  his  statement 
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that  "in  the  Junto  of  the  Foxians  at  Newport,  it  was  concluded 
for  infallible  reasons,  that  his  Holiness  G.  Fox  should  with¬ 
draw1"  (4)  before  the  letter  reached  him. 

The  "Junto  of  Foxians,  "  which  included  John  Stubbs  and 
John  Burnyeat,  proceeded  to  Providence  for  a  conference  with 
Roger  Williams  where  John  Stubbs,  serving  as  spokesman,  agreed 
that  the  debate  should  take  place  at  Newport  on  August  9th. 
Williams  grew  uneasy  after  they  departed,  and  the  next  day 
"'sent  them  word  in  writing,  that  divers  of  our  neighbors  were 
grieved  that  the  conference  should  be  carried  away  from  Provi¬ 
dence  to  Newport  wholly.  "  (5)  This  letter  was  lost,  or  mislaid 
on  purpose,  Williams  suspected,  and  a  second  one  was  sent  to 
which  the  "Junto"  replied  that  the  first  seven  points  would  be 
debated  at  Newport,  and  the  last  seven  at  Providence. 

The  first  seven  of  these  "Propositions"  can  be  summarized 
by  quoting  the  eighth.  "The  people  called  Quakers,  in  effect, 
hold  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  Spirit,  no  Angel,  no  Devil,  no 
Resurrection,  no  Judgment,  no  Heaven,  no  Hell,  but  what  is  in 
man.  "  (6) The  remaining  six  pointed  out  that  any  reprobate  can 
be  a  performer  of  the  Quaker  religion;that  although  the  Quaker 
sayshe  is  humble,  hehas  as  much  pride  as  the  Pope  in  Rome;that 
the  Quaker  religion  is  both  obstructive  and  destructive  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  that  their  "many  books  and  writings  are 
extremely  poor,  lame,  naked,  and  swelled  up  with  high  titles  and 
words  of  boasting  and  vapor.  n  (7)  In  number  fourteen  Williams 
declared  that  the  Quaker  religion  brought  people  to  barbarism. 

Roger  Williams  found  the  Quakers  as  misguided  in  their 
complete  individualism  which  could  lead  to  anarchy  as  were  the 
Puritans  in  their  central  direction  and  control  of  what  people 
should  believe.  Roger  Williams  saw  himself  as  the  pivot,  from 
which  the  Puritan  pendulum  was  swinging  too  far  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  Quakers  too  far  in  the  other  0  He  wanted  to  bring 
the  Quakers,  an  increasing  and  important  group  in  Rhode  Island, 
closer  to  a  middle  ground  "between  the  poles  of  absolutism  and 
anarchy.  "  (8)  This  aspect  of  the  situation  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  for  it  plays  an  essential  part  in  understanding  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  debate. 
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Perhaps  even  more  important  was  the  fact  that  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  was  protesting  the  "accents  of  spiritual  finality"  with 
which,  he  believed,  John  Endicott  and  George  Fox  spoke.  Both 
men,  from  the  completely  opposite  points  of  view,  were  setting 
themselves  up  as  men  who  knew  what  was  right.  "Williams1 
greatest  insight,  "  wrote  Perry  Miller,  was  his  understanding  that 
"the  worst  enemy  of  the  soul  is  not  the  profane  antagonist  or 
persecutor,  but  the  soul's  rectitude.  "  (9)  The  Quakers  in  this 
respect  had  become,  Williams  believed,  even  worse  than  the 
Puritans  and  were  a  more  dangerous  influence  on  others.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  real  impact  of  the  criticism  against  them 
occurred  to  the  Friends  preparing  to  meet  Roger  Williams. 

11. 

On  the  morning  of  August  8th,  Roger  Williams  stepped  into 
his  boat  and  set  out  from  Providence  across  the  bay  to  Rhode 
Island.  "God  graciously  assisted  me,  "  he  recorded,  "in  rowing 
all  day  with  my  old  bones,  so  that  I  got  to  Newport  toward  the 
midnight  before  the  morning  appointed.  "  (10)  This  was  a  re¬ 
markable  feat  for  a  man  who  was  then  about  seventy  years  old. 

The  Friends  gathered  in  their  meeting  house,  (11)  to  which 
the  governor,  Nicholas  Easton,  William  Codding  ton  and  other 
Quaker  leaders  came.  There  was  a  large  crowd,  but  "the  capa¬ 
ciousness  and  conveniency  of  their  house"  (10)  were  able  to 
accommodate  this  motley  assembly.  According  to  John  Stubbs, 
Roger  Williams  began  "the  debate  about  the  ninth  hour  in  the 
morning  and  continued  till  about  six  in  the  afternoon  and  could 
not  prove  the  first  charge  .  .  .  Nothing  could  he  produce, 
neither  from  Scripture  nor  argument  that  could  give  satis¬ 
faction.  "  (1 2) 

Roger  Williams  found  himself  confronted  by  "three^able  and 
noted  preachers  .  .  .  John  Stubbs,  John  Burnyeat,  /and/ Wil¬ 
liam  Edmundson.  "  John  Stubbs,  as  had  beenreported  to  Williams, 
"was  learnedjn  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  .  .  .  John  Burn¬ 
yeat  .  .  .  /was/  of  a  moderate  spirit  and  a  very  able  speaker. 
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The  third,  W,  Edmundson  .  .  .  proved  the  chief  speaker,  a 
man  not  so  able  nor  so  moderate  as  the  other  two,  .  .  „  very 
ignorant  in  the  Scripture  or  any  other  learning,  ...  a  stout 
portly  man  of  a  great  voice,  .  .  .  he  would  often  vapor  and 
preach  long,  and  when  I  had  patiently  waited  till  the  gust  was 
over,  and  began  to  speak,  then  would  he  stop  my  mouth  with  a 
very  unhandsome  clout  of  a  grievous  interruption.  " 

The  two  other  men  seemed  "more  sober  and  manly,  but  Wil¬ 
liam  Edmundson,  who  was  /then/  junior  .  .  .  would  speak  all 
like  Solomon's  foolish  women,  loud  and  clamorous,  simple  and 
knowing  nothing,  being  in  truth  nothing  but  a  flash  of  wit,  a 
face  of  brass,  and  a  tongue  set  on  fire  from  the  Hell  of  lies  and 
fury.  "  (13) 

Edmundson,  on  his  part,  found  Williams  extremely  trying, 
"an  old  priest  and  an  enemy  to  Truth,  "  he  called  him  in  his 
Journal,  and  the  propositions  were  "slanders  and  accusations 
against  the  Quakers.  The  bitter  old  man  could  make  nothing 
out,  but  on  the  contrary  they  were  turned  back  upon  himself,  he 
was  so  baffled,  and  the  people  saw  his  weakness,  folly  and  envy 
against  the  Truth  and  Friends.  "  Even  the  Baptists,  who  were 
prejudiced  in  Williams'  favor,  saw  his  arguments  were  false  and 
weak.  "So,  "  concluded  Edmundson  triumphantly,  "the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Truth  in  the  power  of  God  was  set  over  all  his  false 
charges  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people.  "  (14) 

John  Burnyeat  also  indicated  that  Roger  Williams  "could 
not  make  any  proof  of  his  charges  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  /and/  there  was  a  great  congregation  every  day.  "  (15) 
Williams  was  evidently  greatly  relieved  when  the  three  days 
were  over.  He  and  John  Burnyeat  were  in  the  midst  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  concerning  "where  is  now  that  Man  Jesus  Christ,  "  said  to 
be  born  in  Bethlehem  and  died  at  Jerusalem.  When  Burnyeat 
replied,  that  the  Scriptures  "say  He  is  within,  "  Williams  said 
“Then  must  He  have  infinite  multitude  of  bodies  /and/  be  Ubiq- 
uitary.  "  The  argument  suddenly  broke  off,  because  "Just  here 
it  pleased  God  so  order  it,  that  from  the  boat,  ready  to  set  sail 
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for  Providence,  I  /Williams/  and  others  were  called  upon  to  de¬ 
part  .  .  .  Thus  the  Father  of  Lights  .  .  .  graciously  carried 
me  through  all  these  three  days0  contests,  as  in  a  shadow  of 
death  with  these  deceived  and  deceiving  souls.  "  (16) 

Wi  lliam  Edmundson  and  John  Stubbs  came  to  Providence  on 
the  17th  of  August,  according  to  their  arrangement  for  the  second 
part  of  the  debate,  though  John  Burnyeat  and  John  Cartwright 
were  not  present,  having  gone  "another  way  in  Truth's  service.  " 
Large  numbers  of  people  gathered  for  the  debate,  including 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Ranters,  and  at  the  beginning  Edmund¬ 
son  announced  to  the  assembly  that  since  Roger  Williams,  during 
the  three  days  in  Newport,  could  prove  none  of  his  false  accu¬ 
sations,  "I  was  not  willing  to  spend  much  time  in  hearing  his 
clamor  .  .  .  having  other  service  for  the  Lord,  therefore  would 
only  spend  that  day.  /Roger  Williams/  went  on,  as  he  had  done 
at  Newport.  .  .  We  answered  to  all  his  charges  against  Friends 
and  disproved  them.  Now  the  old  prejudiced  man  was  silenced.  " 

Once  the  dispute  was  over,  "then  we  had  a  seasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  open  many  things  to  the  people,  appertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  way  of  eternal  life  and  salvation.  The 
meeting  concluded  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  the  people  went 
away  satisfied  and  loving.  "  (17) 

111. 

Rufus  Jones  called  the  debate  "a  tilting  of  windmills  on  both 
sides.  The  two  books  which  record  the  'spiritual  battle'.  .  .  are 
a  melancholy  monument  to  the  bitterness  of  these  seventeenth 
century  theological  wars  and  there  is  pitifully  little  in  them  .  .  . 
of  the  persuasive  sweetness  of  the  divine  Light  in  men.  n  (18) 
Present  day  readers  can  hardly  realize  how  much  people  relished 
these  theological  debates  and  how  much  weight  was  attached  to 
proving  that  one's  own  religious  doctrine  was  the  Truth. 

Roger  Williams  presented  his  version  of  the  debate  in  his 
book,  George  Fox  Digg'd  Out  of  His  Burrowes.  The  title  is  a 
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pun  on  the  name  of  Edward  Burrough  and  the  book  contains  503 
pages  of  theological  arguments.  He  could  not  get  a  short  hand 
writer  and  so  had  to  rely  on  his  memory  of  the  events.  The  fact 
that  his  opponents  did  not  challenge  the  book  when  it  appeared 
in  1676would  indicate  that  his  memory  must  have  been  accurate. 

The  Quakers  apparently  did  have  a  shorthand  account  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  debate  but  their  volume,  A  New  England  Fire¬ 
brand  Quenched,  was  not  printed  until  later.  Part  I  in  1678  and 
Part  II  in  1679.  In  1677,  George  Fox,  John  Burnyeat  and  some 
other  Friends,  whi  le  staying  with  William  Penn  at  Worming  hurst, 
went  over  Williams'  book,  point  by  point,  and  produced  an  an¬ 
swer  in  488  pages.  One  biographer  of  Roger  Williams  said  that 
the  Quakers  "in  their  use  of  vituperation,  invective,  reviling 
and  passing  the  lie  .  .  .  were  far  more  adept  than  Roger  Williams, 
their  firebrand.  "  (20) 


IV. 


William  Edmundson's  "other  service  for  the  Lord"  included 
more  meetings  with  Friends  on  Rhode  Island,  then  visits  to  Sand¬ 
wich,  Scituate  and  Boston,  where  he  had  one  meeting  and  find¬ 
ing  "a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Ireland;  and  being  pressed  in  spirit 
to  hasten  over,  I  went  aboard*  "  (20) 

"John  Stubbs  and  I,  "  said  John  Burnyeat,  "went  over,  with 
several  Friends.  .  .  to  Narragansett;  and  there  we  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  /24th  of  August/  at  one  Richard  Smith's  and  next  day 
took  our  journey  towards  Hartford.  "  While  they  were  holding  a 
lively  meeting  in  that  town,  in  an  Inn  where  Burnyeat  was  able 
to  open  "up  things  from  the  Scriptures;"  and  the  listeners  were 
"mightily  satisfied,  .  .  .  the  innkeeper,  being  one  of  their 
elders,  came  and  took  the  candle  away,  that  we  might  not  see 
to  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and  so  left  us  in  the  dark.  Then  the 
people  went  away.  "  They  traveled  through  New  Haven,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Stratford,  Fairfield,  Norwich,  Stamford  and  Greenwich 
holding  meetings  wherever  they  could,  running  into  trouble 
constantly  with  both  priests  and  magistrates.  At  last,  "being 
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clear  of  these  parts,  we  took  boat  and  went  over  to  Long  Island, 
to  Oyster  Bay,  and  met  with  John  Cartwright.  n  (21) 

Although  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Quakers  were  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  disturbed  by  the  authorities  than  they  had  been  before 
there  were  various  instances  in  1672  of  persecutiono  Solomon 
Eccles,  one  of  the  Friends  travelling  with  George  Fox,  was 
banished  from  Boston,  as  was  Nicholas  Alexander,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  from  Jamaica.  William  Coddington  and  John  Tysoe 
had  books  taken  away  from  them,  and  Tysoe  was  put  into  prison 
as  were  several  others,  including  John  Stubbs.  (22)  When  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richard  Bellingham  died  in  December  1672,  the  attitude 
of  his  successor.  Governor  John  Leverett,  was  much  more  leni¬ 
ent.  But  new  tensions  arose  in  1675,  with  the  onset  of  King 
Philipp  War,  and  the  Quakers  again  became  the  objects  of  fear 
and  hatred. 
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Chapter  XI 


FIGHTING  WAS  THE  WORST  WAY 

1. 

Relations  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians  for  the 
fifty  years  between  1620  and  1670  were,  for  the  most  part,  fairly 
satisfactory=  The  Indians  had  been  kindly  disposed  to  the  small 
numbers  of  white  men  as  they  came,  and  were  generous  in  sharing 
their  land,  their  provisions  and  their  superior  knowledge  of  grow¬ 
ing  corn.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  friendly  attitude,  the  new¬ 
comers  could  hardly  have  survived. 

By  1675,  the  white  people  were  not  only  surviving,  but 
were  increasing  in  numbers.  As  towns  grew  rapidly,  the  col¬ 
onies  were  becoming  a  distinct  threat  to  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Indians.  The  colonists  were  taking  over  more  land  and, 
while  they  were  disputing  among  themselves  over  boundary  lines, 
the  Indians  were  being  pushed  farther  and  farther  back.  Their 
wilderness  was  disappearing.  There  finally  erupted  what  was 
bound  to  come,  "the  irresistable  collision  of  two  races,  two 
civilizations,  incompatible  with  each  other.  "  (1) 

“King  Philip,  n  whose  Indian  name  was  Metacomet,  the 
younger  son  of  Massasoit,  was  made  sachem,  or  chief  of  the 
Wampanoag  tribe,  following  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  his 
older  brother.  Their  headquarters  were  situated  near  the  present 
town  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  and  included  a  large  area.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  incidents  which  annoyed  Phi  lipand  hosti  li- 
ties  arose,  spreading  as  far  as  Plymouth  Colony.  Although  a 
treaty  had  been  made  in  1671  between  its  governor,  Thomas 
Prince,  and  Philip,  and  on  the  surface  all  seemed  to  be  going 
smoothly,  actually  the  Indians  were  looking  for  an  incident 
which  would  give  them  a  chance  to  retaliate. 

The  death  in  1675  of  an  Indian  named  Sassamon  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Although  Sassamon  had  been  condemned  as 
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a  traitor  by  Philip,  for  informing  the  English  of  his  plans,  and 
was  probably  put  to  death  at  Phi li pas  own  instigation,  the  fact 
that  the  English  tried  and  hanged  three  Indians  for  their  alleged 
murder  of  the  dead  man,  infuriated  the  sachem.  He  was  ready 
to  bring  vengeance  to  the  white  men  for  their  interference. 

One  man  was  determined  to  resolve  the  tensions  before  they 
created  an  actual  war.  John  Easton,  the  son  of  Rhode  Islands 
former  governor,  Nicholas  Easton,  wasalsoa  Quaker  and  deputy- 
governor  under  William  Coddington  who  had  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  In  1674.  Relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  Rhode 
Island  government  had  been  cordial,  and  he  had  reason  to  hope 
for  success. 

John  Easton  described  his  efforts  in  a  book  which  he  wrote, 
where  he  tried  to  "represent  in  a  favorable  light  the  in  juries  that 
provoked  the  natives  to  acts  of  hostility,  or  to  concede  to  them 
motives  of  honor  and  equity  in  previous  attempts  to  adjust  the 
grounds  of  dispute  without  a  final  resort  to  arms.  ”  (2)  Easton 
was  aware  that  the  Indians  were  reaching  the  breaking  point, 
and  "about  a  week  before  /war  did  break  forth/,  we  had  cause 
to  think  it  would.  "  He  sent  word  to  Philip  by  a  messenger  that 
he  would  like  to  meet  with  him,  and  on  June  17,  1675,  Philip 
"came  unarmed,  about  forty  of  his  men  armed.  Then  five  of  us 
went  over  .  .  .  We  sat  very  friendly  together.  We  told  him 

our  business  was  to  endeavor  that  /The  Indians/  might  not  re¬ 
ceive  or  do  wrong.  They  said  that  was  well;  they  had  done  no 
wrong,  the  English  wronged  them.  " 

Easton  then  explained  he  knew  that  each  side  thought  the 
other  had  done  the  wrong,  "but  our  desire  was  the  quarrel  might 
be  decided,  in  the  best  way,  and  not  as  dogs  decided  their  quar¬ 
rels.  The  Indians  owned  that  fighting  was  the  worst  way.  Then 
they  propounded  /asked/  how  right  might  take  place.  We  said 
by  arbitration.  They  said  that  all  English  agreed  against  them, 
and  so  by  arbitration  they  had  had  much  wrong.  "  The  Indians 
repeated  all  their  grievances,  which,  Easton  explained  he  under¬ 
stood. 
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"We  only  endeavored  to  persuade,  "  he  said,  "that  all  com¬ 
plaints  might  be  righted  without  war.  rr  When  this  argument  was 
difficult  for  them  to  agree  to,  Easton  tried  another.  "We  en¬ 
deavored  that  they  should  laydown  the  war,  for  the  English  were 
too  strong  for  them;they said  then  the  English  should  do  to  them 
as  they  did  when  they  were  too  strong  for  the  English.  "  For  a 
day  or  two,  John  Easton  thought  the  visit  had  been  successful, 
but  he  wrote  sadly  that  "in  a  week's  time  after  we  had  been 
with  the  Indians,  the  war  thus  begun.  "  (3) 

As  the  citizens  of  Swansea,  in  Plymouth  Colony,  came  out 
of  church  on  June  24th,  the  Indians  fell  upon  them,  killing  all 
except  a  few  who  managed  to  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to 
their  homes.  This  was  in  retaliation  for  the  capture  of  an  Indian 
seized  while  plundering  a  home  in  Swansea  a  few  days  before. 
The  war  was  on. 


11. 

King  Philip  and  his  men  moved  through  the  towns  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies,  gathering  forces  as  they 
went.  It  was  five  months,  however,  before  the  United  Colonies 
declared  war  against  the  Indians,  and  when  they  did,  in  No¬ 
vember,  there  was  no  consultation  with  Rhode  Island,  -  not  one 
of  the  United  Colonies,  -  in  spite  of  the  provision  in  her  char¬ 
ter  that  it  was  illegal  to  "invade  or  molest  the  native.  .  .  In¬ 
dians"  without  informing  the  governor  and  his  various  officers. 
The  declaration  of  war  was,  therefore,  "a  wanton  act  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  welfare  of  a  sister  colony.  "  (4) 

E.  Wo  (5),  a  Quaker,  wrote  to  a  Friend  in  London,  des¬ 
cribing  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on 
the  country,  caused,  he  believed,  by  "God's  most  righteous 
judgments  upon  this  wicked  and  adulterated  place  and  people.  .  . 
These  things  are  come  to  pass  as  was  foretold  by  our  Friends.  "  (6) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  official  point  of  view  was  "the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Government  declare  the  causes  of  /war/  to  be  .  .  . 
suffering  the  Quakers  to  live  among  them.  "  (7)  "Others,  tt 
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remarked  E.  W.,  "tell  the  people  In  their  pulpits  that  the  great 
cause  of  God  “s  sore  displeasure  against  them  is  the  guilt  of  inno¬ 
cent  blood.  "  (6) 

E.  W.  °s  main  purpose  in  coming  to  Boston  was  "to  build  up 
something  over  our  never  to  /be/  forgotten  Friends8  graves  whom 
the  apostate  professors  of  New  Eng  land  had  hanged  on  a  tree  and 
buried  near  the  country's  highway  side,  the  Lord  having  put  into 
my  heart,  that  now  was  a  fit  and  seasonable  time,  it  being  a  day 
of  great  calamity  and  distress  upon  most  part  of  New  England,  " 
He  and  two  other  Friends  erected  a  framed  inscription  during 
the  night,  "it  being  pretty  dark,  we  did  our  work  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  So  next  day,  pretty  early,  tiding  was  brought  into  the 
town  that  there  was  a  tomb  built  upon  the  two  Quakers8  grave 
by  the  gallows,  and  .  .  .  many  hundreds  .  .  .  flocked  about 
it  reading  and  taking  copies  of  the  inscription  which  was  en¬ 
graven  upon  the  front  end  of  the  work,  ”  (8) 

"Although  our  martyred  bodies 
in  dust  here  silent  lies, 
our  religious  souls  forever  live, 
our  blood  still  vengeance  cries,  "  (9) 

Marmaduke  Stevenson,  William  Robinson, 

"Much  people  were  seriously  affected,  "  continued  E,  W,, 
"saying  *  ,  .  that  the  destroying  of  those  good  people  is  that 
which  hath  wrought  the  displeasure  and  judgment  of  the  Lord 
upon  this  country.  "  The  court  ordered  the  inscription  torn  down 
and  demolished,  "Not  withstanding  the  rage  of  the  enemy,  " 
E.  W.  concluded  to  his  friend,  "it  hath  provided  very  good  serv¬ 
ices,  and  to  the  torment  of  the  blood  guilty,  and  it  ariseth  in 
the  hearts  of  many  people  afresh.  "  (10) 

It  struck  fear  into  the  heart  of  Increase  Mather,  who  re¬ 
corded  in  his  diary  that  the  inscription^  erection  and  removal 
was  an  omen  of  evil.  Ten  years  later,  on  June  17,  1685,  Samuel 
Sewal  recorded  in  his  diary  that  ”a  Quaker  or  two  go  to  the 
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Governor  and  ask  leave  to  enclose  the  ground  .  .  .  the  hanged 
Quakers  are  burled  in,  under  or  near  the  gallows,  with  pales. 
Governor  proposed  it  to  the  Council,  who  unanimously  denied 
it  as  very  inconvenient  for  persons  so  dead  and  buried  in  the 
place  to  have  any  monument.  "(11) 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  monument  of  any  kind  was  needed  to 
remind  the  Boston  citizens  of  thegraves1  whereabouts.  For  many 
years  there  was  a  legend  that  theground  where  thegal  lows  stood 
and  the  bodies  were  laid  had  been  cursed  so  that  no  gram  would 
grow.  This  unhappy  episode  could  not  be  hidden  in  oblivionc 

A  new  law  was  passed  on  November  3,  1675,  signed  by 
Edward  Rawson,  secretary,  for  the  arrest  and  removal  to  the  jail 
of  all  Quakers  found  In  a  Quaker  meeting.  Fines  against  ships' 
masters  importing  Quakers  were  to  be  more  strictly  carried  outo 
Even  in  the  summer  of  1 674 several  Friends  had  been  put  in  prison 
for  staying  away  from  the  required  public  worship. 

Two  English  Friends,  Alice Curwen  and  her  husband,  Thomas, 
came  to  Rhode  Island  to  find  "all  there  were  in  an  uproar,  kill¬ 
ing,  burning  and  murdering,  and  great  distress  was  on  people's 
minds  .  „  .  We  heard  of  a  new  law  that  was  made  at  Boston 
against  the  people  of  God  called  Quakers  ...  It  opened  in 
us  in  the  springs  of  life  that  we  must  travel  thither,  and  break 
in  upon  their  new  law.  /So  we/  travelled  through  the  woods  and 
places  where  the  devouring  Indians  had  made  great  deso¬ 
lation.  ”  (12) 

The  law  had  not  yet  been  put  into  effect  when  the  Curwens 
first  came  to  worship  with  Friends  in  Boston.  They  went  into  the 
Piscataway  region  where  they  found  Friends  in  great  distress  and 
fear  because  of  the  war,  but  on  their  return  to  Boston,  this  time, 
"their  law  being  now  published,  the  constable  with  others  came 
forcibly  and  drave  us  out  of  our  meeting,  all  along  the  street, 
until  they  came  to  the  prison.  .  .  whereinto  they  thrust  us.  .  . 
But  our  service  there  was  great,  for  many  people  .  .  .  came  to 
look  upon  us,  and  some  were  convinced,  it  being  a  time  of  great 
tribulation,  and  their  hearts  failed  for  fear.  ■ 
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Three  days  later,  a  large  crowd  followed  the  Curwens  to 
the  whipping  post,  "but  the  presence  of  the  Lord  wasmanifested 
there,  which  gave  us  dominion  over  all  their  cruelty  ...  at 
which  the  heathen  were  astonished  and  shook  their  heads  .  .  . 
The  next  day  we  were  set  at  liberty  and  went  to  our  meeting 
again  „  .  «  peaceably.  "  (12) 

The  war  frightened  the  persecutors  to  some  extent,  and 
"weakened  /them/  from  practising  the  severities  they  had  not 
yet  repented  of.  "  (13)  George  Fox  commented  scathingly,  "If 
you  call  the  Quakers  meeting  together,  to  worship  God  .  .  . 
provoking  evils,  here  all  people  may  see  how  you  are  degen¬ 
erated  from  that  which  you  did  formerly  profess.  rr  The  Indian 
War,  he  reminded  them,  was  a  "mischief  you  fell  into  soon  after 
this  your  law  against  the  people  of  God  called  Quakers  was 
made.  Now  if  this  be  true,  take  heed  and  consider  lest  the  Lord 
give  you  blood  to  drink.  "  (14) 


111. 

King  Philip“sWar  came  to  a  climax  in  December  1675  with 
the  so-called  "Swamp  Fight,  "  "the  most  bloody  battle  recorded 
in  the  early  annals  of  New  England,  "  (15)  when  the  United 
Colonies0  army  attacked  the  Indian  enclosure  near  Kings  ton/yR,  I, , 
to  which  women  and  children  had  been  brought  for  safety  and 
where  there  were  many  of  the  Indian  warriors  as  well.  The  fort 
was  set  on  fire,  thus  destroying  nearly  all  the  three  thousand 
persons  trapped  inside,  and  the  few  who  escaped  the  fire  were 
killed  or  taken  as  prisoners.  In  spite  of  this  slaughter,  the  war 
dragged  on  for  another  eight  months. 

Early  in  1676,  Rhode  lsland“s  governor,  William  Codding- 
ton,  (16)  wrote  to  Boston “s  governor,  John  Leverett,  to  inform 
him  that  Rhode  Island  homes  were  open  to  welcome  the  ill  and 
wounded  Massachusetts  soldiers,  whereas,  in  contrast,  Boston 
had  again  opened  its  prison  to  admit  Quakers.  "Is  this  .  .  . 
as  you  would  be  done  by?"  he  asked.  "Your  ministers  with  us 
have  not  been  molested;  ours  with  you  have  been  persecuted. 
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Is  this  a  time  for  you  to  establish  .iniquity  by  a  law?"  (17)  The 
prison  also  received  some  Quakers  who  refused  to  join  the  army 
at  the  declaration  of  war. 

Rhode  Island  homes  were  also  receiving  the  many  refugees 
swarming  from  the  mainland  to  seek  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the 
Indians  who  were  destroying  towns  and  villages.  Even  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  Roger  Williams  tried  to  save,  was  burned.  This 
holocaust  made  the  mainland  citizens  bitter  against  Rhode  Island, 
foi  although  she  served  as  a  place  of  refuge,  her  Quaker  gover¬ 
nor  and  his  Quaker  assistants  had  not  provided  the  garrisons  for 
these  mainland  towns,  which  the  citizens  believed  would  have 
protected  them  from  such  a  complete  destruction. 

This  was  not  *he  first  time  that  Quakers  in  authority  on  the 
Island  had  been  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  either  maintaining 
the  testimony  against  war  or  of  taking  the  urgent  precautions  for 
citizens'  safety.  Nicholas  Easton,  when  deputy  governor,  had 
managed  to  find  someone  else  to  mount  the  gun  he  had  been  re¬ 
quired  to  Install  todefend  Newport  during  theDutch  and  English 
War  a  few  years  earlier.  The  need  for  garrisons  in  the  Indian 
War  was  much  more  acute,  and  they  had  not  been  provided.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  when  a  few  Indian  chiefs  were  brought  to 
Newport  for  trial.  Governor  Walter  Clarke  and  two  Quaker  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court,  John  Easton  and  John  Coggeshall,  were  not 
present, thus  avoiding  participation  in  the  order  of  court  martial 
and  death . 

"The  Quaker  officials  in  Rhode  Island,  fr  wrote  Rufus  Jones, 
"were  in  every  instance  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
They  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  Colony  out  of 
actual  war.  But  they  seem  to  have  settled  it  as  their  policy  to 
stay  in  office,  when  they  were  put  there  by  the  people,  even 
though  they  found  themselves  compelled,  by  unavoidable  con¬ 
ditions  ...  to  perform  public  acts  of  a  warlike  nature.  "  (18) 
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IV. 


Wi lliam  Edmundson,  "the  son  of  thunder,  "returned  to  New 
England  and  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of 
1676  he  travelled  extensively  among  Friends,  even  "eastward 
towards  Piscattaway,  "  coming  again  to  Newport  "in  a  little  bark 
belonging  to  Edward  Wharton"  to  find  the  situation  tense  and 
difficult,  for  "the  people  who  were  not  Friends  were  outrageous 
to  fight.  But  the  governor,  being  a  Friend,  one  Walter  Clarke, 
could  not  give  commissions  to  kill  and  destroy  men  „  0  .  "Whilst 
I  staid  at  Rhode  Island,  the  heat  of  the  Indian  War  abated,  for 
King  Phi  lip  was  ki  lied,  and  his  party  destroyed  and  subdued.  "(19) 

Philip  was  killed  in  August  and  without  his  leadership  the 
Indians  could  not  carry  on.  The  war  and  its  aftermath  almost 
destroyed  the  colonies.  Towns,  homes  and  citizens  were  gone, 
heavy  debts  and  rebuilding  remained.  The  white  man  had  tri¬ 
umphed  against  the  Indian,  but  at  a  terrible  price. 

While  Edmundson  was  still  on  the  island  and  the  terrors  of 
war  were  abating,  he  recorded  another  calamity.  "Presently  a 
sickness  came  which  proved  mortal  and  took  many  away,  few 
families  in  the  island  but  lost  some  in  two  or  three  days0  sickness. 
Many  Friends  died,  yet  I  constantly  visited  /their/  sick  fam¬ 
ilies  .  c  .  After  some  time  it  seized  upon  me  with  such  vio¬ 
lence,  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  .  .  „ 

"Then  some  loose  spirits,  that  I  had  dealt  with  for  their 
looseness,  were  glad,  and  thought  their  curb  and  reins  were  taken 
off;  but  the  Lord  healed  and  raised  me  up,  so  that  in  about  ten 
days0  time  I  was  able  to  appear  in  public  meetings,  and  .  .  . 
the  Lord°s  power  carried  over  all.  "  (20) 

V. 

There  was  a  brief  revival  of  Quaker  persecution  in  1677, 
directed  against  a  Barbados  Friend,  Margaret  Brewster,  who 
came  to  Boston  to  protest  the  passage  of  a  new  oath  required  to 
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prove  the  fidelity  of  all  citizens  and  visitors  to  the  colony.  No 
provision  was  made  for  "the  Quakers,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
could  not,  for  conscience  sake,  swear  at  all.  "  (21)  She  wrote 
out  her  concern  and  sent  it  to  Governor  Leverett,  but  feeling 
that  this  effort  was  inadequate,  Margaret  Brewster  painted  her 
face  black,  filled  her  hair  with  ashes,  and,  dressed  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  came  barefoot  into  the  South  Church,  bringing  four  Quaker 
companions  with  her. 

This  occurred  in  July  and  at  the  trial  in  early  August,  Mar¬ 
garet  was  accused  of  appearing  in  church  with  her  "hair  frizzled 
and  dressed  in  the  shape  of  a  devil"  (21)  but  at  least  the  trial 
gave  her  a  chance  to  address  the  governor  in  person.  She  pled 
with  him  to  end  the  law  forbidding  Quakers  to  worship  in  their 
own  meetings  and  to  cease  whipping  Quakers  at  the  cart's  tail. 
She  probably  knew  that  only  a  short  time  before,  Benanual 
Bowers,  whose  daughter,  Barbara,  was  one  of  Margaret  Brew¬ 
ster's  companions,  “had  been  assaulted  while  in  a  Friend's  meet¬ 
ing,  hauled  out  of  the  room  down  a  pair  of  stairs  by  the  heels  into 
the  open,  carried  on  a  wheelbarrow  to  prison  and  whipped.  "(22) 

The  governor's  reply  to  Margaret  Brewster's  impertinence 
was  an  exasperated,  "Hold,  woman!,  "  and  a  magistrate  named 
Juggins  shouted  at  Lydia  Wright,  another  companion,  "You  are 
led  by  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  to  ramble  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try,  like  whores  and  rogues  acater-wawling.  "  (23) 

The  trial  ended  with  the  usual  pronouncement,  which  Whit¬ 
tier  has  included  in  his  poem  about  Margaret  Brewster,  In  the 
Old  South.  "They  whipped  her  away  at  the  tail  or  the  cart, 
through  half  the  streets  of  the  town.  "  But  this  was  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  Quakers  were  persecuted  in  New  England,  and 
there  were  no  further  arrests  of  Friends  attending  their  meetings 
for  worship,  though  the  laws  were  not  revoked  until  1681.  Two 
weeks  after  the  Brewster  trial,  William  Coddington  addressed  a 
letter  to  Ralph  Fretwel I  in  Barbados  to  informhim  "that seven  of 
our  Friends  went  to  their  meeting  in  Boston,  and  there  were  so 
many  came  in,  that  fearfulness  surprised  the  hypocrites  /offi- 
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cers/,  so  that  never  sincehave  they  whipped  anyfor  coming  into 
Friends'  meetings.  "  (24) 

Quakers  from  England  continued  to  come  in  large  numbers  . 
and  to  visit  all  the  established  meetings.  An  extraordinary  wom¬ 
an,  Joan  Vokins,  and  her  companion,  Sarah  Yoklet,  attended  the 
General  Meeting  on  Long  Island  in  1680,  where,  in  spite  of  being 
so  ill  that  she  was  led  into  the  assembly  by  two  woman  Friends, 
she  subdued  the  ndark  power  that  raged  in  the  Ranters.  " 

With  this  service  completed,  Joan  Vokins  wrote,  "It  was 
in  my  heart  to  go  to  Rhode  Island,  to  the  General  Meeting  that 
approached  .  .  .  And  when  I  came  .  .  .  there  was  that  abom¬ 
inable  crew,  and  Thomas  Case,  the  grand  Ranter,  was  bawling 
very  loud;and  I  had  been  there  but  a  very  little  time,  but  God's 
living  power  did  arise  most  wonderfully  and  I  declared  in  the 
demonstration  thereof,  and  soon  put  him  to  silence;  and  he  went 
forth,  and  the  powerful  presence  of  the  Lord  was  amongst  his 
people.  And  this  General  Meeting  in  Rhode  Island  lasted  four 
days  together,  and  I  had  good  service  there,  and  God's  eternal 
heart-tendering  power  was  over  all,  glory  and  living  praises  be 
unto  it  for  evermore. 

"And  still  it  was  upon  me  to  go  to  Boston,  .  .  .  and  /T/ 
went  with  some  Friends,  /two  of  whom/  suffered  much  there, 
both  imprisonment  and  other  cruelty  for  conscience  sake.  But 
blessed  be  the  God  of  all  our  mercies,  we  had  peaceable  meet¬ 
ings  there,  and  His  excellent  power  .  .  .  tendered  people  .  .  . 
There  was  a  lawyer  (25)  that  had  a  hand  in  the  suffering  of  our 
Friends  that  were  put  to  death,  and  he  was  very  solid  all  the 
whilec  "  (26) 

At  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  in  1695  the  following 
Minute  was  recorded:  "At  a  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  house  of 
Walter  Newberry,  In  Rhode  Island,  14th  of  Fourth  Month, /June/, 
1695,  among  the  meetings  called  are  Long  Island.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  meetings  at  Long  Island  be  from  this  time  a  general  Meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  John  Bowne  and  John  Rodman  shall  take  care  to 
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receive  all  such  papers  as  shall  come  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Long  Island,  and  correspond  with  Friends  appointed  in  Lon¬ 
don.  "  (27) 

This  was  the  beginning  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  as  a 
separate  body,  no  longer  part  of  New  England,  and  John  Bowne, 
who  had  attended  the  first  General  Meeting  at  Newport  thirty- 
four  years  earlier,  was  possibly  the  first  Clerk.  He  died  at  the 
close  of  1695. 

The  following  account  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1697,  written  by  a  non-Quaker,  who  "heard  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en  teach  in  their  public  meeting  house  for  five  or  six  days.  .  . 
and  near  six  hours  each  day,  .  .  .  sometimes  one  person  speaks 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  same  meeting  time,  "  reported  a  new  dis¬ 
turbance.  This  came  "from  an  ancient  sort  of  Quakers  called 
singing  Quakers,  whom  they  keep  out  of  their  meeting  .  .  . 
by  persons  who  sit  at  the  door  for  that  purpose  .  .  .,  for  by 
the  sudden  raptures  of  singing  they  fall  into  .  .  .  they  give 
public  disturbance  .  .  .  I  saw  one  of  these  singing  Quakers  .  .  . 
/and/  ail  that  he  would  say  was  that  they  were  fallen  from  the 
Light,  and  he  was  moved  to  come  a  long  journey  that  he  might 
reprove  their  apostasy  and  indeed,  the  Quakers  themselves  did 
acknowledge  to  me,  those  singing  Quakers  were  of  an  older 
standing  amongst  them,  but  had  fallen  into  licentious  practices, 
which  being  against  Truth,  they  found  in  themselves  a  witness 
against  them.  "  (28) 

Thomas  Chalkley  of  Southwark,  England,  arrived  too  late 
for  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  in  1698,  but  he  found  Friends 
in  Providence  "so  united  in  the  love  of  God,  that  it  was  hard  to 
part  from  one  another.  From  Providence  I  went  to  Boston  and 
Salem,  where  I  had  meetings,  and  from  thence  to  Hampton.  In 
those  parts  God  Almighty  hath  shortened  the  power  of  persecutors, 
and  brought  His  righteous  judgments  upon  them  for  their  unright¬ 
eousness.  Oh!  that  New  England's  professors  might  live  in  the 
sense  of  the  same  and  repent.  I  being  a  stranger  and  traveller, 
could  not  but  observe  the  barberous  and  un-Christian-like 
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welcome  I  had  in  Boston  .  .  .  What  a  pity  it  was,  said  one, 
that  all  of  your  Society  were  not  hanged  with  the  other  four !"  (29) 

Thomas  Chalkiey  made  no  reference  to  the  new  meeting 
house  in  Boston  which  had  been  built  on  Brattle  Street  three  years 
before  his  visit,  in  1695,  on  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Shippen.  The  Yearly  Meeting  in  1694  agreed  to  build  it, 
as  their  Minutes  for  Fourth  Month  /June/7  7th  show.  "Whereas, 
Nicholas  Upsall  of  Boston,  did  formerly  bequeath  unto  us,  the 
people  of  God,  in  scorn  called  Quakers,  a  chamber  and  furni¬ 
ture  in  Boston  (30)  .  .  .  we  do  now  give  power  and  order  our 
Friends  Edward  Shippen  (31)  and  Edward  Wanton  to  agree  and 
sell  the  aforesaid  privi  leges  and  right .  .  0  for  such  sum  of  money 
as  they  shall  agree  for  .  0  .  / as 7  a  sufficient  discharge  in  the 
behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  body  of  Friends  called  Quakers.  "  (32) 

Nicholas  Upsa 1 1,  whose  compassion  for  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann 
Austin,  brought  suffering  upon  himself,  for  Truth's  sake,  and  the 
first  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  souls  in  New  England,  was  him¬ 
self,  a  "flag  for  others  to  take  example  by.  " 
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Notes  on  Chapter  XI 


1. 

(1)  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  181-182. 

(2)  John  Easton,  Narrative  of  the  Causes  Which  Led  to  King 
Philip's  Indian  War,  edited  by  Franklin  B.  Hough,  p.  vi. 

(3)  Ibid.,  pp.  6-8,  15-16. 

11. 

(4)  C.  A.  Wall,  Puritans  Versus  the  Quakers,  p.  50. 

(5)  E.  W.  is  either  Edward  Wanton  or  Edward  Wharton.  As 
Edward  Wanton  lived  in  Boston,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter 
is  referring  to  a  visit  to  Boston,  the  author  is  probably  Ed¬ 
ward  Wharton  of  Salem. 

(6)  E.  W. ,  New  England's  Present  Suffering,  letter  from  E.  W., 
Boston,  October  10,  1675,  p.  6. 

(7)  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1675-1676, 
#1067,  p.  466. 

(8)  E.  W. ,  Op.  cit.,  letter  from  E.  W. ,  Boston,  January  11, 
1676,  pp.  1,  4. 

(9)  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Op.  cit.,  #1700,  p.  300.  /This 
is  a  different  version  of  the  inscription  from  the  one  quoted 

by  E.  W-7 

(10)  E.  W. ,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5. 

(11)  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall,  Collection  of  Mass.  Historical 
Society,  vol.  5,  pp.  82-83. 
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(12)  Alice  Curwen,  A  Relation,  pp.  4-5. 


(13)  Joseph  Besse,  Op.  cit. ,  p.  259. 

(14)  George  Fox,  Cain  Against  Abel,  pp.  41,  48. 

111. 


(15)  John  Easton,  Op.  cit.,  p.  xv. 

(16)  William  Coddington  was  governor  from  May  1674-1676. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Clarke,  also  a  Quaker 

(17)  John  Easton,  Op.  cit.,  p.  134. 

(18)  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Op.  cit.,  p.  175. 

IV. 

(19)  William  Edmundson,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  92-93. 

(20)  Ibid.,  pp.  93-94. 

(21)  Joseph  Besse,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  259,  262. 

(22)  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Early  Quakers  at  Cambridge,  pp.  79-80. 

(23)  Joseph  Besse,  Op.  cit.,  p.  263. 

(24)  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

(25)  This  man  is  not  named.  Joan  Vokins  may  be  referring  to 
Edward  Wanton,  convinced  at  the  time  of  Mary  Dyer's 
execution,  in  whose  home  on  Brattle  Street  Friends  held 
their  meetings. 

(26)  Joan  Vokins,  God's  Mighty  Power,  pp.  34-36. 
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(27)  Bi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
1695-1895,  p.  22.  /As  quoted  by  James  Wood./ 

(28)  Dr.  Benjamin  Bu I livant.  Travel  Diary,  1697,  ed.  by  Wayne 
Andrews,  New  York  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  vol.  40, 
January  1956,  p.  59. 

(29)  Thomas  Chalkley,  Journal,  pp.  32-33. 

(30)  Nicholas  Upsall's  will  was  dated  October  9,  1660/ and  he 
died  in  1666.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Red  Lyon  Inn 
and  it  was  one  room  of  this  inn,  and  the  contents,  which 
he  left  to  Friends. 

(31)  Edward  Shippen  became  Philadelphia's  first  Mayor. 

(32)  Augustine  Jones,  Nicholas  Upsall,  p.  10.  /The  Minute 
for  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  June  7,  1694  is  quoted 
by  A.  J./ 
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Epi  logue 


n\  had  great  openings  in  several  places  in  New  England,  " 
wrote  John  Richardson  in  1700,  "and  it  appeared  clear  to  me, 
and  sometimes  I  spoke  openly  of  it,  that  the  Lord  would  gather 
a  great  people  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Truth  in  His  time, 
notwithstanding  what  many  of  our  Friends  had  suffered  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  testimony  which  they  held  in  these  parts, 
from  the  predecessors  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The  view  of 
the  state  of  these  things,  especially  the  great  sufferings  of  many 
of  our  faithful  Friends,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  saying,  that  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church;  and  in  this  case, 
I  believe  it  will  be  fulfilled  in  its  season.  ""”(33) 
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Notes  on  Epilogue 


(33)  John  Richardson,  An  Account  of  the  Life,  p.  70. 
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